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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The summer months have now become a time of festival 
going, when the holiday-maker often combines a change 
of scene and the search for fresh air and exercise with 
sudden exposure to intense, esthetic impressions. In 
selected spots, which grow steadily more numerous 
every year, are crammed plays, operas, films, sym- 
phonies, ballets and exhibitions. We have taken the 
Edinburgh Festival as the starting-point for this number 
and have asked six contributors to deal with themes 
occurring in the festival; first, a meditation on the 
validity of Scottishness, then an interpretation of Verdi, 
then three articles on the theatre — Japanese, English and 
French — and lastly a study of the relationship between 
the artist and his public. These articles are, of course, 
intended just as much for the general reader who will 
not be in Edinburgh as for the festival-goer; they are not 
linked to particular performances; they deal in a general 
but personal way with each of the subjects discussed. 





BACK NUMBERS 


We have received many applications for copies of the special 
Cambridge number (No. 936, February 1955), which is now out 
of print. We shall be grateful if any unwanted copies could be sent 
to The Business Manager, The Twentieth Century, 26 Bloomsbury 
Way, London, W.C.1, who will arrange for a payment of Two 
Shillings a copy. 
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Confessions of a Justified 
Emigré 


Iain Hamilton 


Scottish. In the scullery there was a boiler, and one 

bright day the boiler overflowed; water poured over 
the doorstep, down on to the garden path and around the roots 
of a flowering-currant tree. Splashing down the stream to the 
dry earth that swallowed it, I discovered the rank leaves of the 
flowering-currant and the plump caterpillars which fed on 
them. Further down the long narrow garden there was a bush 
of tight little yellow roses, with hard beads of water lying 
among the furled petals. My grandfather, discovering me, 
picked me up and pushed my snub nose among the damp buds. 
He was a tall, kind man, with fine, light hair and a large 
moustache; now I know that he was a very perfect figure of a 
Gaul; then he simply smelled of tobacco, and had boiled 
sweets in his pocket. When the mess had been cleaned up, I was 
put to bed upstairs. The lower part of my window was partly 
obscured by the leaves and crimson flowers of a climbing rose. 
Sunshine fell slanting on to the dense foliage of the strange 
wilderness that lay beyond the tall fence of the garden next 
door. An aeroplane spluttered uncertainly across the sky. 
Shrill cries and the sound of chains clanging, of shoes slithering 
over gravel, came up the garden into my room. My mother, who 
had returned from her work in Glasgow, came in to kiss me 
good-night; she wore a pink dress and smelled better than 
Johnson’s Baby Powder. The wind grew louder in the trees and 
I remembered a silver beach, the sound of waves falling, and 
the taste of a long thin sweet that was hard on the outside and 
suddenly fizzy once it had melted; and I remembered the hot, 
sticky feel of a little girl’s hand which I had clutched when 
we went for a walk to a place that my grandfather called 
Kinyuchar. I liked and did not like the little boy in the house 


Ms earliest memories of Scotland are not particularly 
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three gardens away. We played together in a big box he had 
for a boat. Sometimes I ran after him, screaming and grinding 
my teeth, and hit him as hard as I could; and sometimes he did 
the same to me. There were dustbins in the path at the foot of 
the gardens, and he put my toy yacht in one of them. The lady 
who came every day to help my grandmother was small and 
brown and wrinkled, and she spoke in a funny rough sort of 
way, saying lots of words that I could not understand. My 
nostrils were full of flowering-currant and yellow roses, as my 
eyes closed, at the end of the day, on my first idea of Scotland. 


* * * * 


But in time the leaf-hidden wilderness over the fence next 
door resolved itself into a garden, infinitely bigger than ours, 
around a house as big as a castle; and in that house were a boy 
and girl called Watson with whom I played and shared the 
stewed rhubarb which they ate at eleven o’clock each morning. 
There were eight houses in the red sandstone terrace in which 
I lived, and the terrace was flanked by a wide private avenue 
with two rows of trees on the far side of it. Beyond the trees 
there was a hedge full of hidey-holes, and then a row of kitchen 
gardens, and then a strange railed-off area full of huge wooden 
shapes that were called ‘patterns’. Then there was the ‘Front’, 
with a street with tramlines in the middle and many exciting 
shops along the ground floor of a tall tenement building. Often, 
if you were at the ‘Front’, you would hear a rumbling noise 
growing louder and louder, and suddenly round the corner 
from Porterfield Road would come a team of Clydesdales, 
eight, perhaps, or twelve, pulling a long wagon on which rested 
an immense red boiler. My grandfather worked down there in 
the township of black buildings by the river, from which these 
magnificent apparitions from time to time emerged with 
heart-stirring clangour and showers of sparks as horseshoes 
glanced violently off the cobblestones; and since he had 
responsibilities he was sometimes rather silent and preoccupied 


at home. 
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My world grew larger. At week-ends we would go for walks 
into the countryside that began abruptly beyond the housing 
estate on the other side of the playground. The shape of my 
home grew into my consciousness. Here was the River Clyde; 
there was the River Cart; there was a public park with an oval 
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pond and little paddle-boats on it which one could hire for a 
penny; here were tenements covered with chalk-scrawls near 
the pavement, and tramcars, and the great works of Babcock 
and Wilcox, and a golf course and farms and fields and trees; 
and, in the far distance, hills. There were boys who spoke 
‘properly’ and other boys, who in summer might go barefoot 
and who at most times had their shirt-tails hanging out of the 
holes in the seat of their pants, who did not. I encountered one 
of the latter who said that he would skelp my arse. At home I 
repeated with relish that sibilant phrase and discovered its 
impropriety. I learned the names of the distant hills: the 
Braes of Gleniffer, Misty Law, the peaks of Dumbarton, the 
Kilpatrick Hills, the Campsie Fells, the Kilsyth Hills. At school, 
Scotland suddenly grew into a shape like the silhouette of 
Santa Claus with a sack of toys on his back. I went often with 
my mother to spend week-ends or longer with relatives of my 
father in the windy uplands of Lanarkshire: a low, white- 
washed steading in the lee of a copse through which a clear 
stream ran, a few tumbled ruins of old cottages, the ploughland 
and pasture lifting to the heathery moor and in the high 
distance the hilltops. There, and on the farm of another cousin 
which was perched on the edge of the low hills which look 
north over the valley of the Clyde and the hazy mass of 
Glasgow, I learned the Lowland speech: the guid braid 
Scotch, my great-aunt called it. In the summer holidays the 
wonderful western and northern shores of the Firth of Clyde 
opened out for me, and then the Kintyre beaches deep in sea- 
tangle, with immense breakers crashing, and out on the 
horizon blue islands drawn mildly as in a dream of paradise. 
Scotland grew complex: it contained many lands and many 
peoples, and its history was like a long heartbreak. Even a 
small child could not be unaffected by the piercing elegiac 
note. 

Growing older, I learned from my history books that 
England — the strange land beyond the southern hills, as 
foreign as the countries across the North Sea, or the German 
Ocean, as my grandfather called it —- had always been the 
enemy. Wallace and Bruce were our heroes: Wallace betrayed 
and going to a martyr’s death in hated London; Bruce inflicting 
on the English at Bannockburn a most terrible defeat. 

Bruce and de Bohun 
Were fighting for the Croun; 
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Bruce raised up his battle-axe 
An’ ca’d the bugger doun. 


So ran a bloodthirsty jingle that I learned at school — not from 
my masters, I hasten to add, for while they directed us first 
towards an apprehension of Scotland the nation with an 
identity and a history of its own, so that Great Britain was to 
us the mistiest of concepts, there was not, so far as I remember, 
any ‘nationalism’ as such explicit in their teaching. Nor, in 
school, was anything to be heard but standard English, except 
when the ballads were being read. The Lowland speech 
belonged to history; in the present it was impolite. 

And even then that sense of exile, so powerful in the Scottish 
consciousness, was forming itself in me: of exile from the heroic 
and simple past which we learned so vividly from the blazing 
pages of the ballads and from Sir Walter Scott. Harlaw, and 
Flodden, and Culloden. “The rivers ran red with blood.’ ‘We 
always went to battle, and always we were defeated.’ Ah, but 
if only one could have been there in the most desperate hour! 


* * * x 


But one was already, in another sense, in exile. Renfrew lies 
on the western edge of the industrial belt which runs across the 
middle of Scotland from the Forth to the Clyde and which 
holds, under its haze of smoke, the vast majority of Scotland’s 
population. I had been born there, but my roots were else- 
where. My maternal grandfather came from Kintyre, the 
southern extremity of Argyll, and thanks to his constant stories, 
his never-failing allusions to his birthplace, Kintyre was one 
half of my real home. The other half was in the Lowlands — in 
Lanarkshire and Ayrshire and Dumfriesshire — where my 
father’s tribe was scattered. By the time I was ten or twelve my 
idea of Scotland was divided sharply into three clear parts: the 
Lowlands of meadows and ploughland and smooth grassy 
slopes, of rough speech, of caution in all things save in morality, 
where an ultimate severity prevailed; the Highlands of mist- 
covered mountains and wrack-scented lochsides and magic 
islands, of a speech as soft as the amber water from a peaty 
stream, of an heroic history, romantic in its wealth of terrible 
and despairing deeds, which permeated the air of every corrie 
and hazel-grove; and the sooty, clanging Midlands of gaunt 
tenements and grim vistas, which had none but an industrial 
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and commercial history, and where most of us were obliged to 
live, as in an open prison. I sustained myself, now with 
thoughts of the Gaelic north and west, now with my memories 
of Lowland farmland and the earthy accents which rose from 
it. When I was fifteen or so I took to week-end cycling, walking, 
and camping; and in these excursions north or south we never 
thought of ourselves as trippers but rather as people going 
home, and according to the direction of our jaunt so did we 
assume a Lowland or a Highland accent at will. (And they 
were, so far as I remember, not too distant from the real 
thing.) But the Highland pull was the stronger. We got our- 
selves kilts. We started to learn Gaelic. Our idea of Scotland 
was of a country essentially Celtic — not beaten by the English 
but betrayed by the money-grubbing Lowland spirit and 
turned against its own gay nature into dourness by the Kirk. I 
can recall nothing so clearly as the thrill with which I discovered 
the writings of Neil Munro — first his short stories in the volume 
entitled The Lost Pibroch, which seemed to me then the very 
quintessence of the essential spirit of Argyll, the south-west 
Highland county which I already knew fairly well; and then 
his novels, chief among them John Splendid, or Iain Aluinn, 
beside whom Robert Louis Stevenson’s Alan Breck was a 
Lowlander’s cardboard fancy. Learning of the nationalist 
movement, which was about this time achieving some slight 
degree of coherence, we became romantic nationalists our- 
selves, honouring Ireland for the fierce and bitter struggle 
which had brought it freedom from the Saxon yoke, longing to 
strike a blow for Scotland. At this time I had never been out of 
Scotland — nor, I think, had any of my immediate friends — and 
my idea of the oppressor England then was of a country 
immensely rich, dull, stupid, flat, perfidious. 


cS * * * 


I was still at grammar school in Paisley when I saw a para- 
graph in the Scots Independent saying that any young man who 
was interested in joining a specifically Scottish youth movement 
should write to John L. Kinloch at his home in Kilcreggan. I 
did so at once and was invited with my chief nationalist friend 
at school to visit Mr Kinloch during the following week-end. 
With what excitement did we on the Saturday put on our best 
flannels, take the train to Gourock, and cross the heaving firth 
in a motor-boat to Kilcreggan, where Mr Kinloch awaited us 
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on the pier, a bearded Gaelic figure in kilt and blue bonnet. On 
that blue and white day he put us under spell and fired us with 
something of his own enthusiasm: we went round to Coulport 
in his car, climbed a heathery hill, and looked across the dark 
waters of Loch Long to the shadowy mountains, and, as 
curlews called their sad warning notes in the distance, he spoke 
passionately of his vision of a free Scotland in which social 
justice would prevail. For he was — and, I believe, still is —- a 
Socialist as well as a nationalist, and never in history can there 
have been one less dull. Now I am neither Socialist nor 
nationalist, but I have lost nothing of my respect or liking for 
John Kinloch. 

Inspired, my friend and I returned to Renfrew. On Monday 
at school I sought an interview with the Rector, told him of the 
proposed non-party youth movement to be called Clan Scot- 
land, and asked his permission to organize a meeting of senior 
boys to be addressed by Mr Kinloch. To our surprise the Rector 
agreed; to our astonishment the Rector kindly offered to take 
the chair. The occasion was a notable success; Clan Scotland 
came into existence; badges — a shield with a lion superimposed 
on a St Andrew’s Cross — were designed and made; rules were 
drawn up; literature was prepared. Our movement was not 
exactly politically nationalist in its aims; but by turning the 
thoughts of its members towards an increasing realization of 
Scotland as a nation with its own identity and a growing pride 
in national consciousness, it might also be expected to bend the 
young idea towards political nationalism. I cannot quite recall 
what happened to the school branch — nothing much, I suppose, 
for our opportunities were naturally limited and even school- 
boys grow tired of talking — but certainly the branch which we 
formed in Renfrew itself was, for a time, a flourishing band of 
enthusiastic brothers. We hired halls and held fiery meetings in 
them, with no pretence that the movement was non-political ; 
at the week-ends we took to the hills or to Kilcreggan, where on 
one occasion, I seem to remember, we displeased Mr Kinloch 
by marching along the shore road in military formation. There 
was a time, indeed, when the movement seemed within an inch 
of spreading outwards like a heath fire all over Scotland — in 
Glasgow and Greenock and Edinburgh and Stirling there were 
branches burning brightly, and our great hope was that they 
would unite and flare outwards, consuming in the process such 
Englified horrors as the Boy Scouts and the Boys’ Brigade, 
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putting the youth of the country solidly behind the nationalist 
leaders. But that was not to be. 

For myself, even before I left school at the age of seventeen, a 
year or two before war broke.out, I knew occasional twinges of 
suspicion that our activities were not without their absurd side. 
A wag at school, who thought the whole business nonsensical 
and myself the chief farceur, put an excellent but faintly 
malevolent caricature of myself in the magazine with the 
limerick: 

There was a young fellow called Hammy 

Who put on a kilt and a tammy; 

But when he went out 

People raised such a shout 

That he ran awa’ hame tae his mammy. 
This touched me on the raw more than it would have done had 
my nationalism been the solid thing I supposed it, fondly, to be. 
In fact, at that age, I had no idea at all of politics and their 
practical complexities: what I, and, I suppose, most of my 
friends were attempting to do was to give some sort of expres- 
sion not so much to our love of Scotland as in hard fact it was, 
but rather to our romantic yearning for such a Scotland as 
never was and never could be. Our minds were full of swinging 
kilts, myrtle-laden winds off the hill, the wailing of pipes, and a 
longing for the desperate dash against hopeless odds. 

But, blessedly, the salutary process of disenchantment began 
for meat the age of eighteen. We had held a large meeting and 
ceilidh, to raise funds for the movement, at the fine new 
Masonic Hall in Renfrew, and in the course of the meeting I 
had delivered an extravagant speech full of patriotic fire and 
copious allusions to the heroes, actual and literary, of the past. 
While the ceilidh was in progress I was approached by a 
bearded young man, the elder brother of one of my friends in 
the movement, who was well known as an extremist and who 
had recently been in trouble with the police over some nationa- 
list violence in the north. He invited me, if I were interested in 
doing more for Scotland than spouting patriotic speeches, to 
meet him and two influential people at a certain address in 
Glasgow on Monday of the following week. 

‘Are you serious?’ he suddenly demanded. 

‘Yes,’ I answered abruptly, and if my voice did not waver my 
spirit certainly did. For it had never occurred to me before to 
ask myself whether I was serious or not, and his fierce question 
# 
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had come like one of those intimations from the waking world 
outside the window that the pleasant dream in which the 
sleeper luxuriates must shortly end. And indeed I had been 
dreaming. All at once I knew it, and for the first time I began 
to see some sense in the remark which a friend a year or two 
older than myself — a divinity student with a fine mind which 
he was now putting strictly through the strait gate — had flung 
at me when more than usually irritated by my romantic 
exuberance. “The trouble with you,’ he had said, ‘is that you 
cannot distinguish art from life, and you are in danger of 
terrible heresies.’ (We talked like that, I can assure you, in our 
interminable disputations.) 

The dream was ending. At the meeting I was sworn to 
secrecy by a thin young man and then informed by him that he 
and many others of like mind, having decided that the aims of 
the nationalist movement would never be achieved by con- 
stitutional means, were in process of forming a Scottish 
Republican Army on the Irish model. There were to be two 
battalions in Glasgow, and would I take a junior command in 
one of them, receiving, as soon as I had signed up, a Colt -45 
revolver and twenty rounds of ammunition? 

‘I shall think it over,’ I said, ‘and let you know in three days’ 
time.’ 

At that the three of them looked at me suspiciously, but they 
continued until the end of the interview, nevertheless, to discuss 
the possibilities of a coup d’état which would cut the Border at a 
blow, and deliver broadcasting stations and newspaper offices 
into nationalist hands, and allow the proclamation of a 
provisional government set up in Edinburgh. 


aa * * ea 


I do not know how much in earnest these young men were, 
but now that I look back on the episode I seem to see in their 
faces little more than the supremely self-satisfied expression of 
undergraduates who have discovered a new diversion. Perhaps 
there was some embryonic skeleton of a cadre of what in a more 
discontented realm might indeed have become a ‘republican 
army’ — if everyone could have kept their mouths shut and 
informers out of the fold. Perhaps they had a few old revolvers, 
perhaps even a rifle or two (there were rumours that the I R A 
had landed for their Scottish contacts a lighter-load of arms), 
but I doubt the essential seriousness of their purpose. I think 
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that they were very much like myself, but in a deeper state of 
the romantic daydream, feeding their fantasies not only with 
an imagined past but with the heady brews of Scottish Renais- 
sance poetry. At any rate they seemed sincere men and I am 
grateful to them, for they turned my mind towards the actual, 
and — quite apart from the not unimportant fact that I was 
certainly of much too mild, or timid, a disposition to have been 
of much service in a Scottish Republican Army with a -45 
revolver sticking out of my trouser pocket — forced me to think 
about politics politically for the first time in my life. Right 
thinking should lead to right action: and if such thinking 
as lay behind my Clan Scotland oratory (which, now that I 
reluctantly recall it, must have given some of my elders a deal 
of quiet amusement) had been right thinking, then was not 
such action as that proposed by my three revolutionaries right 
action ? But this was action that I could not in cold fact contem- 
plate, seeing in it something outrageously farcical, feeling in 
myself something of the discomfiture that a braggart must suffer 
when caught out in some ludicrous boast and challenged to 
make good at once his promise. There were, I surmised, and 
indeed I had suspected as much already, some major weak- 
nesses in my thinking. And chief among them was the fact that 
the Scotland of my imagination bore no more relation than 
Tir na nOg to the reality around me. I had been in love with a 
phantom of the Celtic Twilight, and now it was time to wake 
up and look out of the window. 

It was a chilly view. Dark clouds were swelling over Europe 
and, plainly enough, the storm would soon be breaking. The 
preoccupations which had so engaged me seemed petty, 
wilfully childish, in the sombre light of menace; and the much 
cherished differences between Scots and English at once seemed 
neither more nor less important or real than the differences 
between Highlander and Lowlander, or, for that matter, 
between Cornishman and Yorkshireman. But falling out of 
love with my phantom Scotland did not make me love my real 
and present and actual country the less. On the contrary. It 
was an invigorating experience to come out of the cocoon in 
which I had lain with my eyes tight shut, doting on my vision 
of a Scotland illumined by a mystic light in absolute isolation, 
and see the country in relation to others, even in the crepus- 
cular, but actual, light of 1939. Questions that would have 
seemed vulgarly offensive a few months before began to pose 
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themselves insistently. For example: could Scotland survive 
without England? For example, if Scotland should gain her 
freedom from London rule (as we were pleased to call the 
existing legislative and administrative arrangements), why 
should not the Highlands gain their freedom from Lowlands 
(so bloodily lost at Harlaw), and Glasgow from Edinburgh? 
Why not break all up into city states and plunge into bloody 
confusion once more? Was it not a fact that passage from 
the lesser to the greater units, for all the problems that this 
process inevitably brought into being, yet brought the greater 
gain to the greatest number ? Was there any reason why Scotland 
should cease to retain her cultural identity, her distinctive and 
distinguishing sense of Scottishness, while continuing to enmesh 
herself ever more intricately in the greater unity? I could find 
then, and still can find, none but a negative answer to that 
question; and in the moment when I discovered that I could 
cherish and honour the parish pump without hating and 
despising the town square of which it only occupied one corner, 
I ceased to be a nationalist altogether. 


% * % * 


But it was not until the war was almost over that I discovered 
that there were other aspects of the problem which I had 
solved to my satisfaction some years before. Like the vast 
majority of my fellow-countrymen I had English as my mother 
tongue. Whatever our accent and however many dialect words 
we made use of in colloquial dealing, the language of our 
thoughts and of our speech was English — but that did not make 
us English any more than the Americans’ employment of the same 
excellent language made them English. There was a standard, 
a norm, which was generally respected, but it was the local 
deviations from the norm which gave flavour and character. 
English in America could be, must be, American English — that 
is to say an English sufficiently removed from the accepted and 
acceptable norm as to convey adequately the particular 
nuances of American expression. I am sorry to labour the 
obvious, but it seemed, and seems, to me that a man might 
speak and write most effectively in that language which came 
naturally to his tongue and his finger-tips. But a growing 
number of my fellow-countrymen were of a different opinion. 
By the end of the war a number of Scottish writers were adding 
quantity to the quality of that Scottish Renaissance which 
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another poet, almost single-handed, had brought into 
being many years before. What it amounted to in its more 
degenerate, and most common, aspect was simply this: that a 
versifier who would naturally say and write, whenever occasion 
demanded, “The sky is blue’, would instead, having formulated 
that statement in his native English, then have recourse to a 
glossary and ‘translate’ the phrase into “The lift is blae’ - a 
sentence which now comes a great deal less naturally to any 
Scottish tongue, however bucolic, than the Cockneyism of The 
Lambeth Walk. The wholly artificial and unnatural ‘language’ 
concocted by this means (and individual to anybody who cares 
to try his hand atit) is dignified by the name of ‘Lallans’. This 
is a subject which I have already had the pleasure of dealing 
with in THE TWENTIETH CENTURY and I have no wish to 
go over old ground. I mention it here not to dwell upon its 
literary aspect (if one is weary of “The sky is blue’, is there any 
more virtue in writing “The lift is blae’ instead of ‘The skye is 
blew’ ?) but to touch instead upon its political aspect. For this 
is a political rather than a literary phenomenon. 

By the end of the war and in the yearsimmediately following, 
romantic nationalism in Scotland was flowing along two major 
courses. In the first, the explicitly political course, it had shed 
the old romantic trappings and become, with the aid of a great 
quantity of lawyers, highly respectable in tone and high- 
minded in its pronouncements, speaking no longer of liberty 
and the like but rather of ‘legislative devolution’. Along the 
second course it ran in a turbid stream of Lallans, fed to over- 
flowing by the discharges of writers who felt themselves under 
compulsion to produce at top speed something which was 
not-English and which advertised its Scotchness like the bogus 
tartan wrappings of such a souvenir as you might buy in 
Princes Street. It seems to me that this activity, no compliment 
to the genuine vernacular in its surviving forms, differs from 
that of the pawky, hamely, couthy, kailyard versifiers of the 
nineteenth century principally in being a great deal less 
genuine. Such is my opinion (and I may as well add here, to 
forestall the customary complaints, that I am well aware that 
there is some perfectly genuine poetry being written in Scots, 
although one can scarcely hear it through the self-conscious 
grinding of Lallans axes). A man may write what he pleases, 
and certainly there is nothing more silly in an adolescent 
translating innocuous verses from native English into outlandish 
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Lallans than in his dressing himself up in tartan and dreaming 
wild dreams of Inverlochy and Killiecrankie. But I have some 
little fear (nothing serious, to be sure) that if the academic 
gentry in Scotland get it into their heads that here is some 
useful new grist to the mill, an atmosphere might be created 
and disseminated in which the concoction of Lallans, into prose 
as well as into verse forms, became the accepted literary 
exercise and necessary proof of the writer’s patriotism. If this 
were to lead to a rationalizing and standardizing of Lallans 
and its general adoption as the language of the country, why 
then indeed events would have proved me foolish and left me 
far behind! But no such revulsion against English and adoption 
of an Esperanto-Scots is very likely. The only effect which is 
remotely — very remotely — possible is the creation of an entirely 
artificial literary language, entirely removed from that common 
life which alone provides the saps and juices that put life 
into art, a language which might divert young writers of talent 
from their proper duty of writing according to their nature. 

Some of these literary nationalists, dressed up en travesti in 
their archaisms and neologisms, and breathing all colours of 
fire against the Sassenach ‘mongers’ who, in their overheated 
imagination, ‘oppress’ their native land, have seen fit to ques- 
tion the Scottishness of those Scots who live out of Scotland, 
especially, of course, those who find themselves in England. 
To one Scot at least who lives in London and has the temerity 
to enjoy it, and who is considerably more Scottish than some 
of the more perfervid Lallanseers (if ancestry and education 
and temperament are of any account), this phenomenon is 
more amusing than disturbing. But here, also, I must be 
generous, for I, too, in my tartan youth spoke many a harsh 
word out of my invincible ignorance against exiles in a country 
which I had never even seen. But I claim no credit for growing 
up — it is a process natural to man, and rather than praise 
those who undergo it in the natural course one should spare 
pity for those in whom the process has been arrested and who 
continue to strike attitudes which, however charming in youth, 
are grotesque in maturity. 


* * * * 


Here am I, then, a Scot who lives in London, sitting in France 
and thinking of Scotland. An hour ago a French novelist of my 
acquaintance was telling me of a young Scottish friend of his 
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who has promised him that he will telephone, when the great 
day draws to its successful close, with the exultant words, 
‘Scotland free!’ It was this that set me thinking, not altogether 
unaffectionately I can assure you, of the earlier ideas of Scot- 
land which once obsessed my mind. No one who has known the 
reckless pleasures of nationalism — and of the most romantic 
nationalism at that — can ever forget them entirely. And I 
reflect also that it is not merely man’s fate but also his duty 
to lose his innocence. Small countries demand passionate 
attachment, and Scotland still has that from me; and if such of 
my friends as remain fixed in the nationalist pose write me off, 
paradoxically, as a sentimentalist, why, I no longer care. I 
should say to them only this: that there is great satisfaction, as 
all sane men discover, in learning that while one may fall in 
love with an image of one’s own desires, one wakes in the morn- 
ing to find a real, and other, person there. All sane men know to 
what farcical or tragic ends the pursuit of the original image 
can lead. And if there is no moral in that for Scottish National- 
ists, then indeed I am no Scotsman. 











A Negotiation of Souls: 


Verdi as Dramatist 
John Rosselli 


Scene: the French High Command in Tonking. Time: 
1948. Ay Dat, daughter of a Vietminh guerrilla leader, is a 
prisoner in French hands. She has been set to work as a cleaner 
in the hospital, which is run by Anne-Marie, the French com- 
mander’s daughter. Anne-Marie is engaged to Raoul de Metz, 
a young colonel famous for leading the boldest raids. But 
Raoul meets Ay Dat, gradually falls in love with her, and she 
in turn with him. Presently Raoul, after a successful raid, 
brings in among a batch of prisoners Ay Dat’s father, the 
fanatical Ho Minh Soai. Ho manages to communicate with 
his daughter: Raoul, he tells her, is about to lead a final and 
possibly decisive expedition against the Vietminh stronghold 
in Upper Tonking; let her worm out of Raoul the route he 
will take. Though torn between conflicting loves she obeys him. 
When Raoul finds that he is unwittingly a traitor he is horror- 
struck; he refuses a chance of escaping to the Vietminh. 
Instead he gives himself up to Anne-Marie; at his court- 
martial he fails to speak in his own defence. He is shot; Ay Dat 
kills herself, while in the camp chapel Anne-Marie prays for 
Raoul’s soul. 


for the widening interest in Italian opera: it speaks to our 

condition. To the question, ‘What is Italian opera about?’ 
one could, sixty years ago, smile and reply, ‘Mostly about the 
police intelligence melodramatized’. How very unlike the home 
life of our own dear Queen! Yet even then the police news was 
not to be despised as a mirror of human conduct. Now, in a 
time of civil wars and resistance movements, of conflicts that 
can not only part husband from wife and friend from friend, 
but also strengthen the ties they sometimes break, we see that 
Italian opera is simply about the front-page news. It deals 
with the common passions of men and women in times of 
highest stress. It is a kind of drama fit for our time perhaps even 
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better than for its own. What I want to do is to inquire, by 
looking into its highest achievement, Verdi’s operas, how this 
kind of drama works. 

This is the easier to do because few people now question, on 
musical grounds, Italian opera’s right to a serious hearing; few 
(as was shown when The Times’ critic alone stood out against 
the revival of Norma) would dismiss even Bellini as mere rum- 
tum-tum. We may in the end rank it lower than other kinds of 
music; but we can judge it on its own terms. Even then we have 
to avoid two blind alleys. First there are the people who listen 
to opera as music alone. ‘Who wants to bother with the story of 
Trovatore?? they ask; all that matters is that there’s a chorus, 
then an aria, then a stretta — watch for the modulation ...’ 
Secondly, there is the school that tries to follow every twist of 
the story — to sort out all the changeling babies and revelatory 
letters — that laughs at the tenor for singing Di quella pira 
instead of plucking his mother off the stake. Both schools miss 
something; and that something is the essence of Verdi’s best 
operas. 

In these operas there is a literal plot: the libretto. But super- 
imposed on this there is an emotional plot: the sequence of the 
characters’ feelings and of their relationships as the music gives 
voice to them. Of the two, the emotional plot is the one that 
matters; it is the one we experience if we lay ourselves open to 
the music without preconceptions. True, the literal plot comes 
first in that it provokes the situations from which the emotional 
plot arises. But we know that Verdi often bent the libretto to 
his needs: ‘give me parole sceniche, words I can do things with on 
the stage,’ he told his librettists (whereas Bellini had been 
content with bei versi, ‘fine poetry’). And on the stage we can 
hear what Verdi does. When he has to advance the literal plot 
he spends little time on it: there is a rush of music and — click! — 
the situation has changed. Then he lets us experience the new 
situation in aria, duet, or scena until the next click. Readers 
may have noticed that in parodying Aida I have left out several 
of the clicks. Thus in the Nile scene, when Aida yields to her 
father’s urging and leads Radames to betray himself, the literal 
plot depends on two bouts of eavesdropping (first Amonasro 
and then Amneris and the high priest overhear the action on 
the stage). These are the clicks, and they would be absurd if 
they mattered; but they do not, because they are over so 
quickly that we hardly notice; what holds and moves us is the 
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play of emotion in the music. In Trovatore, a fairly early work 
(earlier in spirit than in date), the clicks come so fast that they 
would bewilder us if the torrential force of the emotional plot 
did not rush us along: you may be hazy about those babies and 
burnings at the stake, but you can still know what it is all 
about. In Aida, a late work, just as the melodic lines and 
‘numbers’ have lengthened and slackened, so there are fewer 
clicks and more time between them for a richer emotional plot. 
In Falstaff, last of all, there are virtually no clicks, or rather they 
are absorbed: literal plot and emotional plot run, as near as 
may be, together. 

What is Verdi concerned with in this vital emotional plot? 
In him we find — this is a commonplace — at once a greater 
energy and a greater nobility than in Italian opera before or 
since. But how do these general qualities work themselves out ? 
First, Verdi deals, head-on, with love. ‘Nothing but love,’ 
wrote Shaw of Trovatore, ‘the elemental love of cub for dam and 
male for female — with hate, jealousy, terror, and the shadow of 
death throughout.’ Not a bad beginning, especially when we 
recall how many Verdian characters are just as elementally 
parents and children, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives 
as they are lovers. They have families; they have countries; 
they have friends; and these relationships matter to us because 
they inform the music. Azucena not only has a cub, she has a 
country in the hills which she sings about in the singleminded 
melody of all exiles. Aida and Radames have countries too; 
one of the wonders of the Nile scene is the interplay, the 
alternating violence and yearning, of love of country, of 
honour, with love of man and woman. Count Anckarstroem in 
Un Ballo in Maschera (to give him his right name, shorn of 
‘Bostonian’ nonsense) has a wife, a country, and a friend: when 
the friend betrays all three the Count sings the scene that 
culminates in Eri tu and we hear, not merely the anger and 
sorrow of a man caught up in a peculiarly melodramatic set of 
circumstances, but of all honest men betrayed in what they 
love. Because he is serious about it we believe his predicament 
could be ours; all the more so because, as we hear in their 
music, the wife and in his way the friend too are serious. There 
are few villains in Verdi and few lovers unbound by anything 
but love of each other. Even in La Traviata, which more than 
other operas is about love, love, love — love in private rather 
than in the world at large — the quality of the music infuses 
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strength into Dumas’s anemic play; and it makes of situations 
that seem to us both peculiar and dated something nearer the 
centre of life as we experience it. It is the privilege of music 
(in the right hands) to do this: though no doubt a great 
speaking voice like Mme Feuillére’s, which is itself a kind of 
music, can do almost the same job for the words of La Dame 
aux Camélias. The score of Traviata has been praised for a 
delicacy uncommon at this stage in Verdi’s work. What is more 
striking to me is this ‘centralness’. Take, for instance, the Amami 
Alfredo theme. There are kinds of love music more refined and 
exalted; there are kinds, too, that come more plainly from the 
guts. One need think only of Susanna’s Deh vieni on the one 
hand, of most Puccini arias on the other. But this theme, simple, 
direct, seems to voice a common denominator to all human 
love. It is remarkable because it is so normal. Here too, then, 
Verdi’s people are men: men simplified and enlarged, but men 
placed at the centre rather than on the fringe of experience. 
Shaw, again (a good Verdi critic), wrote of : - 
that ultra-classical product of Romanticism, the grandiose 
Italian opera in which the executive art consists in a splendid 
display of personal heroics, and the drama arises out of the 
simplest and most universal stimulants to them. 
The important words are ‘universal’ and ‘ultra-classical’. 
Verdi at his best is universal because he has the classical 
virtues of truthfulness and restraint. Truthfulness in music is a 
hard quality to pin down. To say that Ah fors’é lui rings true 
while Butterfly’s love rings creamily and enjoyably false is to 
find truth of feeling in the shape of a melodic line. This we can 
detect, but not easily analyse. Restraint, on the other hand, is 
a matter of organization on a larger scale than that of the 
single melody. There is a lot of restraint in Verdi. To begin with 
there is throughout his work the discipline of the distinct 
operatic ‘number’, which though gradually shortened, stretched, 
shaded off, floated on a thickening and more continuous 
stream of orchestral accompaniment, never quite disappears. 
There is the way many of these numbers end (or, in spite of 
bawling tenors, should end) morendo, the climax of passion past 
and rounded off by a little coda, however curtailed. More 
important, there is the placing at the climax of act or scene of 
passages that break the onrush of violent feeling. Here the 
literal plot — the outward action — stops; the emotional plot 
takes over completely; we measure the heights and depths of 
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the characters’ feelings and the relations between them. Thus 
in Rigoletto, at the end of Act III, father and daughter sing the 
gravely tender and melancholy Piangi, piangi before rushing 
the scene to its end in the ‘revenge’ duet (itself curiously 
restrained in its jerky rhythmical line, which manages to be 
headlong and ‘clean’ at the same time). Again, at the very end 
of the opera, there is no slam-bang curtain after Rigoletto’s 
discovery of his dying daughter but a quiet duet — its theme 
forgiveness, its accompaniment first plucked and pathetic, then 
lilting, then, when the flute rises and falls under Gilda’s voice, 
celestial. Incredibly, it has often been cut in performance. Yet 
in its placing here (though not in its quality) it does the same 
job as the extraordinary Perdono chorus at the end of Figaro, a 
pause for reconciliation before the end. So too in the last scene 
of Trovatore, the most moving passage comes just before 
Leonora’s death, when Azucena weaves in and out of the 
lovers’ voices with snatches of the exile’s song, the three of them 
suspended for a time in their love and loss. Aida ends with one 
of these pauses: the lovers in the tomb, Amneris praying above; 
there is no bang to ring down the curtain like Rigoletto’s ‘La 
maledizione!’ A scene of this kind is an extended dramatic 
comment, a showing forth of feeling and situation in music; it 
is the heart of the real action of these operas, and it is an 
exercise in restraint. 
What we hear at such moments is a negotiation of souls: 


Our souls (which, to advance their state, 
Were gone out) hung ’twixt her and me... 
And as our souls negotiate there 

We like sepulchral statues lay ... 


We notice this most plainly in La Forza del Destino, one of this 
year’s two Verdi operas at the Edinburgh Festival. If we attend 
to the literal plot, Za Forza has to do not with fate but with 
accident — a pistol that goes off by chance, enemies who meet 
by chance: nonsensical Spanishry. But if we attend to the 
emotional plot we hear that what brings on the death of 
Leonora’s father is not the pistol at all; it is the ‘fate’ theme in 
the music. For the rest, the heart of the opera consists in scenes 
where the three main characters negotiate either with them- 
selves, or with God, or with one another. They are not three 
particular people; they are rather three souls that long to be 
at peace with one another but can neither succeed nor give up — 
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a situation not unknown in the world. There is an interdict laid 
upon them and the ‘fate’ theme among others voices it. Mean- 
while we hear their negotiation in such things as the three 
duets between Alvaro and Carlo, friends and enemies both. 
In all three there is a passage of great sweetness (it takes up 
virtually the whole of Solenne in quest’ ora, and in the others 
comes in on the words ‘No, d’un imene il vincolo’ and ‘O 
fratel, pieta’): not the same passage each time, but each time 
the two voices — the two souls — seem caught, suspended in the 
desire to communicate and the sorrowful knowledge that they 
cannot. So too in the final trio of Leonora, Alvaro, and the 
Father Superior, where the hammer-strokes in the orchestra 
remind us that not even this final negotiation in all its beauty 
can raise the interdict. I cannot prove that Verdi’s business in 
La Forza is this converse of souls, almost abstract and removed 
from the incidents of life. You feel it in the quality of the music 
or you don’t. What is opera for if it cannot, by musical means, 
put us through an experience which its spoken equivalent 
would not sustain? The trouble with La Forza’s emotional plot 
is not the wealth of coincidence — which does not matter; nor 
even the long separation of Leonora and Alvaro — which their 
music in the two middle acts bridges over, since he is present 
in hers and she in his. It is rather the failure ever to establish a 
relationship between Leonora and Carlo. The design seems to 
require that the deadlock should be complete on all three sides; 
as it is the triangle is incomplete. 

I have used the word ‘soul’ freely and perhaps unwisely. In 
modern English the soul is blurred and soaring; it hovers about 
vernal woods, the vault of King’s College Chapel, the clouded 
sky. It connotes the unearthly and unbounded. But not in 
Verdi. Here it exists because we hear it; but it does not stray 
far from its wearer; its outlines are clear; its feelings of earth; 
they are those of a single being. There are in Verdi a great many 
prayers and scenes of self-communion. Listen, in La Forza, to 
Leonora’s three prayers. ‘Latin piety,’ Mr Hope-Wallace has 
said of them. Yes, but not Latin piety of the rose-petal sort. 
There is about all three a great purity and a great longing; in 
Madre pietosa Vergine and Pace, pace a sense of urgency at some 
point. But we never feel that Leonora is anything but literally 
‘all there’. She is there on earth and God (or the Madonna) is 
somewhere else. Leonora and God are both real; but they are 
distinct. She is not trying to transcend herself — to be caught up 
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in something else. Instead she negotiates with God, humbly but 
passionately; and she accepts the outcome. That is what the 
music says. It is also what we hear at similar moments in Don 
Carlos, for instance, in the long descending line that opens the 
Queen’s Tu che le vanita conoscesti del mondo, with something of 
iron about its dignified resignation — something, too, which the 
recurrence of the happy ‘Fontainebleau’ theme will not dispel ; 
or in the sorrow, equally free from self-pity, of Dormird solo, in 
which the King contemplates his own death. These people are 
what they are: human beings, no more, no less; and they know 
it. Even in the Requiem, even in the Dies Irae, the glory and 
terror seem to be those of a single creature who at the end of it 
all is still left to sing Libera me. That is no doubt what people 
really mean when they say the Requiem is ‘operatic’. It is about 
God as man sees him, not about man as God sees him. 

In the operas, the accompaniment tells us these things as well 
as the line of song. The simple plucked figures that accompany 
Leonora’s Pace, pace and La Vergine degli angeli throw out in 
clearer relief than ever the single voice. A phrase from the brass 
stoically announces Rodrigo’s death; the woodwind comments 
disturbingly on Leonora’s approaching death after her last 
entry. Here it is as though the single instrument (or group of 
instruments playing together) stood for the single creature 
about to die. Verdi may not have meant it consciously, he may 
just have been using the means that were current and to hand, 
but that is the effect and I cannot think it accidental. A 
broader device too reminds us that these are only men and 
women. From the beginning nineteenth-century Italian opera 
had a weakness for little marches and choruses suitable for a 
brass band on a village square. There is a little march of this 
sort right after the moony soaring of Casta diva in Norma. It is 
absurd and yet marvellously absurd: we scale a height, come 
down with a bump, and then are hustled along to the next 
height; the bump and hustle seem by contrast to enhance the 
pleasure of heights, and they remind us that after all life cannot 
be lived at the pitch of Casta diva throughout. By Verdi’s time 
no one could be quite so beautifully ingenuous as Bellini, but 
the various anvil choruses, mild Eoviva la guerras and so on in 
La Forza, Aida Moorish ballet, do the same job. They give us 
a rest; and they cut a still clearer outline round the single 
creature. 

There is, of course, another way of dealing with human 
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emotion on the stage. This other way assumes that when love 
(or some other strong and natural emotion, or in comedy some 
quality of radiance) 


... with one another so 
Interinanimates two souls, 
That abler soul, which thence doth flow, 
Defects of loneliness controls. 


‘Loneliness’ here means ‘aloneness’, ‘singleness’, and the whole 
is a claim that from two or more human beings there can flow 
something greater, better, than the sum of their worth as single 
creatures. Now we can experience the flowing up of this abler 
soul on the stage: in Tristan, in Antony and Cleopatra, above all in 
Mozart, who can make an abler soul flow effortlessly from 
Fiordiligi and Dorabella and Don Alfonso, from seeming 
triviality to seventh heaven. Bellini, too, gets off the ground 
quite often. But I don’t think we hear much about the abler 
soul from Verdi. There are hints of it in the later operas, 
though even in Otello man and woman remain very much man 
and woman. Mostly the hints come in Falstaff, and here 
especially in the concerted passages — a collective flowing from 
the whole cast which, in the final fugue, seems to lift them all 
part of the way off the ground, so that the laughter in the music 
is disturbing because somehow unearthly. But Falstaff is very 
much a ‘last work’. Elsewhere Verdi’s people are themselves 
alone. They do not overcome ‘defects of loneliness’. They push 
out to the extreme limits of their own emotions — of their own 
souls — and no farther. There is love; there is loyalty; there is 
faith. But there is no merging; no transformation; no ecstasy. 
One and one make two, not one. Verdi seems to tell us that the 
abler soul cannot exist. If he feels this it is honest of him to say 
so. And say so he does, in music which in all its passion remains 
the music of earth, not of ‘fire and air’ nor again of the swamp. 
Even if we think more highly of those who bring off the 
incantation, summon up the abler soul, we should be grateful 
to Verdi for this honesty. There has not been much of it in 
Italian opera since, which indeed has died of artistic dishonesty 
— of straining after the transformation and landing in the 
swamp. 

But the death of nineteenth-century Italian opera was 
probably inevitable from the start, for Verdi was not only a 
composer and dramatist of genius but a great man, a great 
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Italian of a particular kind; and the kind was not easily 
repeated. Verdi belongs to one strain in the Italian tradition, 
that which combines the strongest passion with an almost 
puritanical rectitude, with something gritty, austere, difficult — 
one need only think of Dante, of Mazzini; Puccini, with all his 
attractiveness, to another strain which in its facility of feeling 
runs after the new, the inflated, a strain whose symbol to me is 
a picture I once saw in a church porch in Palermo, a sickly 
Sacred Heart surrounded by a strip of neon lighting. I should 
not like to say which strain has, since unification, been most 
often uppermost in the life of the country. But both are there. 

The masterpieces of opera are as popular as ever, yet no 
opera composed in the last thirty years has held the stage for 
long. I cannot help thinking that there is still room for a 
successful modern opera of the Verdian kind: not, of course, 
one written in Verdi’s musical language, but one that takes 
human beings, their common passions and situations, head-on 
— not below the belt or above the head. If musical gifts were all, 
Britten would be the man to do it, but so far he has chosen the 
special situation, the strange, the complex — even Lucretia was 
presented at an oblique remove as a Christian apologue. I 
doubt if opera, which tends to magnify rather than to explore, 
can have at its centre any place for the uncommon, or any 
business other than man in general, body and soul, no more, 
no less. 














Japanese Theatre 
D. J. Enright 


Noh and Kabuki 

ELICACY, sensitiveness and suggestiveness are not 
Dec virtues in themselves, any more than clarity is. 

The poet, I should have thought, needs to be delicate 
or sensitive or suggestive or clear about something. For the 
foreigner (unless he manages to achieve that state of enlighten- 
ment which apparently renders literary criticism null and 
void) the irritating thing about éanka and haiku is the curious 
‘mystique’, the aura of undefined sanctity, which has come to 
surround these traditional Japanese poetic forms. I am com- 
mitting a very un-Japanese act, and sticking my neck out, 
but it seems to me that the confusion between religion 
(Buddhism, that is) and various forms of art (poetry, painting, 
tea-ceremony, flower-arrangement and landscape-gardening, 
for instance) has led to the obscuration of the first dnd the 
enfeeblement of the second. The phrase in which the author 
of the once celebrated Book of Tea described the tea-ceremony — 
‘a religion of the art of life’ — is worth a little study. As Mr 
R. H. Blyth, a British translator of haiku and a student of Zen, 
suggests in one of his books, the poem does not begin with a 
capital letter or end with a full stop. True enough — like tea- 
ceremony and even blossom-viewing and moon-viewing, it 
peters out in a vague wave of the hand towards a God who 
doesn’t seem to be quite there. ‘Where man is not, nature is 
barren’ — and God, too, grows distressingly indistinct. 

Men and women do perforce exist, though fairly severely 
circumscribed, in the Japanese theatre. And I suspect that it 
is there that, so far, the nation’s artistic strength has lain. Their 
drama owes nothing to the Chinese theatre, which it far sur- 
passes. To some extent its development runs parallel to that of 
the English drama. Noh — Bunraku (puppet theatre) — Kabuki, 
instead of Miracles and Moralities — Interludes — the great 
Secular Drama. But the comparison should not be carried too 
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far. For one thing, though Kabuki is far less religious than 
Noh, it still contains considerably more explicit ‘morality’ 
than the plays of Shakespeare.* 

It is somewhat heretical to express a preference for Kabuki 
over the older and aristocratic form of Noh. Of old, while Noh 
players were treated with the utmost respect, Kabuki actors 
were outcasts, counted with the numerals used to count 
animals. To-day, of course, even Kabuki is in some degree 
time-honoured and ‘high-brow’ (it is probably the only 
Japanese art that compels the lasting admiration of foreign 
residents other than specialized scholars), but to the Japanese 
connoisseur of Noh it remains the ‘popular theatre’ as which it 
began. A cut above that truly popular entertainment, the 
Takarazuka Girls’ Opera, admittedly, but all the same vulgar, 
lacking in ‘literary interest’? and tending towards amusement. 
One foreign historian recently defined it as ‘a modernized, 
expanded and rather debased form of the Noh.’ Again, the 
irritating thing about Noh is the amount of ‘cult’ which has 
accumulated around it. Noh is religious, it is remote, and its 
texts (which are full of literary interest, to specialists) are 
immensely difficult to follow with much assurance. It is not 
merely that Noh is a religious art, but that it is art-cum- 
religion, a mixture which always fills me with misgivings. 
This highly ambiguous sentence of Yone Noguchi, regarding 
‘appreciation’, indicates how esoteric the Noh cult has become: 

When we must spend two or three years in realizing how 
many others fail in becoming Noh appreciators, it means 
that those elected in this particular art, where appreciation is 
not less, perhaps is greater, than the acting itself, will find their 
own lives vitalized with the sense of power in Japanese weariness. 

The subject matter of Noh is generally gloomy in its Buddhist 
way (though a degree of ‘relaxation’ is secured by inter- 
spersing farces, Kyogen or ‘mad words’, which sometimes 
parody the serious plays); the costumes are most impressive 
(rich but not so gorgeous as those of Kabuki) ; and the dancing 
consists of an even sequence of poses, so that the slow lifting 
of a fan by several inches may indicate an ecstasy of joy or of 
sorrow. The acting is subject to strict conventions. The rigid 


* ‘The drama became a storehouse of history, and a great moral force 
for the whole social order of the Samurai’. (‘Fenollosa on the Noh’, The 
Translations of Ezra Pound.) I am not sure how much of a recommendation 
this is. 
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discipline involved results in a kind of perfection, yet one feels 
that Ezra Pound must have been intoxicated by his love for 
‘Tradition’ — or perhaps his hatred for ‘our theatre . . . where 
the paint must be put on with a broom’ — when he remarked 
approvingly that Noh was ‘a stage . . . where the poet may even 
be silent while the gestures consecrated by four centuries of 
usage show meaning.’ I am certainly in no position to take up 
the cudgels against the scholars — but I cannot help wondering 
whether this preference for Noh is not connected with the 
Japanese penchant for the disciplined and the difficult and their 
suspicion of the energetic and the comparatively humane. 

Of the energy of Kabuki there can be no doubt; and I 
cannot imagine that the most austere foreigner would be aware 
of its ‘vulgarity’. The bridge through the auditorium — hana- 
michi, ‘way of flowers’ — is reminiscent of the Elizabethan stage; 
the tension in the audience as the actors enter along it or leave, 
passing at head-level, has to be experienced to be believed. 
The exit of Benkei (as played by Ichikawa Ennosuke or 
Ichikawa Chusha), at the end of Kanjincho, is certainly one of 
the most impressive things that I have seen on any stage — at 
the same time richly comic and full of power. Movement in 
Kabuki is not ‘realistic’ — the actors all along have based their 
gestures on the rhythms of the puppets — but it is that right kind 
of stylization which has not lost touch with its human origins. 
The modern Kabuki theatre makes use of the most ingenious 
stage devices, the scenery is frequently elaborate, and the 
costumes are superb. But the very heart of Kabuki is the actor. 
The actors of the first grade are revered figures, who live for 
their art and make considerably less money out of it than does 
the average radio vocalist. Their ambition is to die on the 
stage, and they never talk of retirement, though the physical 
exertion involved — quite apart from the vigorous oratory — 
exceeds that generally demanded of the ballet dancer. An 
important feature of true Kabuki is that women’s parts are 
taken by men, specialists known as onnagata. A Kabuki actor 
has explained the failure of attempts to introduce women 
actors on the grounds that a woman was ‘too real’. And yet 
the fact that the extreme stylization of the acting still contrives 
to express nature is borne out by the impossibility one some- 
times finds of persuading foreign visitors that they have not 
been watching a very gifted actress. It should be added that 
there is not the slightest unpleasantness about the performance 
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of onnagata — which is more than one can say for the Takarazuka 
Girls as they impersonate gay cavalry officers from Old Vienna. 

Kanjincho, like all of the most famous Kabuki plays, is a 
historical piece, and its theme is that of loyalty to a master. 
These jidaimono — which were banned during the Occupation — 
have been compared by foreign admirers to the history plays of 
Shakespeare. In point of pageantry there is some similarity; 
but where character creation is concerned even Richard 
Crookback would be too subtle a figure for the Kabuki stage. 
It is easy to believe that the literary value of Kabuki plays, in 
isolation, is small; and it is clear that their emotional range is 
narrow. Their situations run to form — a conflict of loyalties 
(though the correct choice is bound to have been already 
prescribed by custom), an inappropriate affair of the heart 
(which, again, can only end in one way), or the duty of aveng- 
ing oneself, one’s family or one’s lord. It is not novelty of situa- 
tion that the audience expects, nor complicated emotions, nor 
real problems of personal responsibility. And yet their behaviour 
is akin to that which we associate with the playgoers of Shake- 
speare’s time — a lively mixture of immense enthusiasm and 
disrespectful participation, of belly laughs and truly audible 
sobs*; and they receive their favourites with the kind of 
acclamation which one had feared was now the monopoly of 
baseball players and professional wrestlers. In the play’s duller 
moments they will turn their backs to it and converse or dig 
through their tins of dried fish and rice and pickles. A visitor 
from a country where even the most inane play is received in 
silence will find this sudden rising and falling of audience 
tension, this oscillation between yelling and sobbing and 
chewing and drinking, rather odd to begin with (and he may 
never reconcile himself to the crying babies and the children 
playing in the aisles). But all this has its practical side, for a 
Kabuki programme may last up to six hours and a number of 
the spectators will attend two such programmes in the same 
day. On the whole I prefer the atmosphere of Kabuki to the 


* The first Kabuki play I saw was Imoseyama Onna Teikin, a kind of 
Japanese Romeo and Juliet. The young man commits hara-kiri and dies 
slowly on the stage for some twenty minutes while his father makes speeches. 
Later the father appears carrying the two late lovers’ heads, each wrapped 
in its furoshiki (a type of kerchief commonly used for carrying shopping, 
books and so forth in). I was more than a little surprised by the wave of 
sniffing and sobbing which ran through the audience. 
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(comparatively) hushed silence of Noh, where the audience 
are engrossed in following the text in books. 

Though Kabuki has many of the characteristics of a ‘popular 
drama’, and every performance I have witnessed has enjoyed a 
practically full house, it has to be admitted that no serious 
threat is offered to cinema box-offices. Apart from the children 
who are there willy-nilly, Kabuki audiences tend to be middle- 
aged or older. All the same, there are seven specificially 
Kabuki theatres in Japan, and their patrons are more truly a 
cross-section of the population than are those of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre or the Old Vic. 


Kanjincho (‘The Subscription Scroll’) 


The following brief description of Kanjincho, probably the 
most celebrated of Kabuki plays, cannot convey anything of 
the peculiar stylization of the actors’ movements, the dramatic 
appropriateness of the scattered songs, or the part played by 
the costumes. 

The stage sets for Kabuki are often ingenious and ornate, 
but Kanjincho derives from a Noh play and hence its decor is 
simple — a backdrop representing the rear wall of a Noh stage, 
painted with a large pine tree. The singers and musicians 
(drums, samisen and a flute) are seated in Japanese fashion on 
a narrow raised platform at the rear of the stage. 

Yoshitsune is in hiding from his elder brother, Yoritomo, 
leader of the Minamoto clan. With him are Benkei, the famous 
warrior-monk, and a few other retainers. Benkei and the 
retainers are disguised as mendicant priests, Yoshitsune as a 
mountain guide. They have arrived ata barrier, where the captain 
ofthe guard has been warned to look out for them and arrest them. 

The play opens with the captain of the guard, Togashi, 
introducing himself to the audience in Noh style and giving 
orders to the soldiers. The fugitives then enter by the hana- 
michi; Benkei also explains the situation for the benefit of the 
audience, and announces that he has a plan to get past the barrier. 

In his characteristic powerful waddle he goes up to Togashi 
and declares that he and his companions are priests, collecting 
subscriptions for the reconstruction of a temple at Nara. 
Refused passage, they perform the last rites. A Buddhist invoca- 
tion is chanted by the singers. Togashi asks to see the sub- 
scription scroll which they must be carrying if they are genuine. 
Benkei hesitates and then takes out a scroll (presumably bare 
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of writing) and pretends to read the advertisement from it. 
Togashi slowly but deliberately moves nearer to him, to glance 
at the scroll. With a splendid swift movement Benkei twists 
aside, twitching the scroll away from Togashi. Togashi has 
realized the true situation. After further questioning about the 
priests’ warlike appearance (Benkei has a reasonable and 
indeed learned answer for each question), Togashi apologizes 
for his suspicions and offers a contribution to the fund. 

As the fugitives are leaving (they are already down the 
hanamichi), one of the soldiers draws Togashi’s attention to the 
guide (Yoshitsune). Benkei and the others run back on to the 
stage. Togashi declares that since the guide is said to resemble 
Yoshitsune he must investigate further. Benkei pretends to be 
furious with the guide for causing this delay and beats him 
energetically. Togashi must still refuse to let him pass. The 
retainers gather around Benkei, and with a curious shuffling 
movement they and the opposing party of soldiers press to- 
gether and sway to and fro in a threatening manner. The 
tension is broken by Benkei, who proposes to beat the guide to 
death on the spot. Togashi, with a desperate movement which 
shows his understanding of the case, forbids this and tells them 
they may leave. The guards retire. Yoshitsune congratulates 
Benkei on saving them all. Benkei weeps. (They are all on their 
knees.) Yoshitsune extends a hand towards Benkei. All the 
emotions proper to the situation — a retainer has saved his 
master by reviling and beating him —- are superbly indicated 
by movements of the body. Yoshitsune remarks on the sadness 
of his fate. The singers chant of the hardships suffered by the 
party. As they are leaving for the second time, Togashi re- 
appears and calls them back. By way of apology he wishes to 
_ Offer Benkei some sake. 

Benkei helps himself generously to the wine, shocking the 
soldiers who bring it. He knocks them sprawling, laughs 
enormously, and finally places on his head the large vessel 
from which he has been drinking. He dances for Togashi. 
And then signals to his party and they leave hurriedly. The 
curtain falls and Benkei is left alone at the foot of the hanamichi. 
He faces the direction in which his companions have gone. He 
begins to smile, the smile slowly growing into a gigantic expres- 
sion of triumph, and then he makes his terrific exit along the 
hanamichi in a special movement which can only be likened 
(but not very accurately) to an accelerating ‘hop, skip, and jump’. 
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Kanjincho is a perfect example of connected beginning- 
middle-end, a plot worked out simultaneously in dialogue- 
gestures, dance and music. The plot is simple enough, and the 
characters obey the prescribed conventions of behaviour 
(Togashi, who breaks the samurai ideal of loyalty to one’s 
master in order to honour that ideal in Benkei, is the most 
‘complicated’ character). There is little ‘exploration’, no 
‘psychology’, no real ‘problem’ (except perhaps in Togashi’s 
behaviour, but he is dwarfed by Benkei), no surprises other 
than those of simple suspense, and no ‘overtones’ of significance. 
Poor actors cannot entirely ruin Shakespeare: Kanjincho would 
be nothing without fine actors. It is not thoughts or feelings 
that linger on from a visit to Kabuki, but as it were the body’s 
memories: the itch to attempt a stance or a movement of the 
feet or to reproduce a facial expression. The emotions or 
thoughts which may be evoked in the wake of the body’s 
memory are fairly elementary. ‘Melodrama’ might seem a good 
word for much Kabuki: yet the term is too coarse to be justly 
applied to Kanjincho. This play is the melodrama of exquisite 
taste, and perhaps the perfection of the taste is protected by a 
submerged sense of humour — a reminder of Kabuki’s popular 
origins. The aristocratic Japanese arts — the adjective has a 
spiritual rather than a social significance — are alas un- 
humorous and tend to be self-consciously exquisite in their 
tastefulness — i.e. on the precious side.* 


Japanese Culture for Export 

What better contribution to the Edinburgh Festival could 
Japan have made than Kanjincho presented by a first-class 
company, together with one or two of the dance-dramas such 
as Tsuchigumo and Kagami jishi? A few programme notes would 
serve to ‘orientate’ the spectators. Instead, Edinburgh is to 
have the Azuma Kabuki Dancers. Miss Tokuho Azuma comes 
of a famous Kabuki family, but her troupe has no reputation 
inside Japan (except as a dollar-earner). It seems they are to 
undertake a notable anthology of bits and pieces: ‘Noh dance- 
dramas, colourful ceremonies of Ancient Japan, typical Kabuki 

* An informative book on this subject is Japanese Theatre, by Faubion 
Bowers (Peter Owen); and a scholarly study of Kabuki by Earle Ernst is 
due shortly from Secker & Warburg. Kanjincho, by A. C. Scott (The 
Hokuseido Press, Tokyo), gives an excellent description of this play, to- 
gether with an English translation of the text and illustrated notes on the 
costumes and poses. 
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as well as traditional dance plays’. Why not judo and flower- 
arrangement as well? 

Japanese culture is double-faced these days. Thus film pro- 
ducers turn out two fairly distinct varieties of Japanese Film: 
one (penny-plain sword-play, contemporary social problem 
themes, science fiction) for domestic consumption, and the 
other (twopenny-coloured sword-play and arty Kabuki-style 
stories replete with ‘ancient customs’ of the more acceptable 
kind) for Film Festivals and the foreign market. The situation 
is rather more serious where the old national arts are con- 
cerned. There too culture comes in two brands — one for the 
home market (Kabuki played by Kabuki actors, Noh played 
by Noh actors, geisha played by prostitutes), and another, 
simplified and prettified, for foreign consumption, in which 
everything tends (if ever so slightly) towards Madame Butter- 
fly. (It has to be admitted that the West has behaved in a 
rather similar way: foreign missionaries are apt to set up in 
Japan as professors of languages and literatures, and some- 
thing of a similar ‘adjustment’ takes place.) 

The Japanese are perhaps a little too ready to suppose their 
arts altogether baffling to foreigners. And hence, in the present 
friendly atmosphere, they evolve for example a simplified form 
of tea-ceremony in which chairs and tables are introduced so 
that unwieldy foreign devotees will not be forced down on to 
the tatami mats. There is much good will and a desire to please 
in all this; I suspect there is also a degree of condescension and, 
in places, a natural commercial cynicism. “Traditional National 
Culture’ and the Tourist Bureau go hand in hand, and the 
West is likely to get an inaccurate idea of the Japanese arts 
(not necessarily an altogether favourable one) and a false idea 
of modern Japanese life. 

No doubt the performances of the Azuma troupe will be very 
attractive. But by all accounts what they have to offer is 
Japanesey rather than Japanese. Perhaps genuine full-blooded 
Kabuki would prove too expensive to send abroad. In that 
case the suggestion of a Japanese friend seems sensible — to 
send the famous puppet theatre of Osaka. This is Japanese 
enough, and sufficiently ‘traditional’ ; it is unique (while at the 
same time puppets have an international currency) ; it would 
certainly be a great success; and the cost of transport would be 
low. The drawback, I fancy, is that puppets never manage to 
look much like Madame Butterfly. 
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Acting the Works 


Richard Findlater 


Florence, before the First World War, he talked — as 

playgoers in every generation talk — about the ‘old 
school’ of acting. But the great tragedian would have none of 
this: 


‘Old School — new school — what does it mean?’ he asked. 
‘There’s only one school — /a scuola della verita — the school of 
truth.’ 


Wiirere Gordon Craig visited Tommaso Salvini in 


Fair enough: in considering the art of acting it is wise to 
remember, in Craig’s words, that one cannot ‘divide the 
indivisible’ — especially in England. For in England there has 
never been, in the sense that a Frenchman or a Japanese might 
understand it, a school. The history of English acting is, by and 
large, the biography of English actors, and it displays the 
empiricism that is one of our most notorious national charac- 
teristics. Swayed by a Garrick or a Gielgud, a Macready or an 
Irving, styles change from classical to romantic, rhetorical to 
colloquial; the radical naturalist of one era is the Tory forma- 
list of the next; yet the co-existence of ‘old’ and ‘new’ — of Kean 
and Kemble, Guinness and Burton — is as recognizably tradi- 
tional in one arena as the two-party system is in another. There 
are no rules to break, no Establishment to explode. The school 
of truth is the school of Shakespeare. 

It is a school whose pupils, on the whole, have lacked the 
standard grace, eloquence and dignity displayed by less 
erratically educated graduates of other long-established 
theatres and academies; defects of speech and gesture, instead 
of being cured or camouflaged — what would they have made 
of Kean’s voice or Irving’s walk at the House of Moliére ? — are 
often treasured as marks of individual difference ; yet if English 
acting suffers from the national worship of the irregular, when 
a cult of individual mannerism on the stage counterbalances a 
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cult of uniformity in the audience, it gains in the strength and 
variety of its Shakespearean soloists. It is a school, moreover, 
whose resident genius has — until recently — been betrayed by 
the pupils as a matter of course; for three hundred years every 
vulgar little barnstormer (not to mention the even more 
asinine dons) believed that he knew better than Shakespeare, 
and the corruption and distortion of the plays is one of the 
strangest traditions of the English stage. Yet the plays, however 
mangled, have provided not only the greatest dramatic litera- 
ture in the world but also the world’s greatest gymnasium for 
the actor. 

When Henry James, in 1879, deplored the crudity and 
‘irregularity’ of Irving’s acting, and dismissed the work of other 
English players because ‘there can be no serious school of acting 
without a dramatic literature to feed it,’ he overlooked — with 
typical fastidiousness — the Works and the Provinces. Yet then, 
as now, they fed a school of actors quite as ‘serious’ as the Gots 
and Coquelins to whom James paid homage: then, as now, they 
helped to keep the rest of the drama in a state of more or less 
‘perfect literary nudity’, as James described it. It may have 
been true in London in the 1880’s that ‘the touchstone of 
accomplishment’ was no longer ‘the art of delivering the great 
Shakespearean speeches’; yet in Edinburgh and Birmingham 
actors were still taking the measure of the great Shakespearean 
réles, maintaining and perhaps enriching a tradition which may 
be traced back to Henslowe’s men at the Globe, a tradition of 
self-help and Jaisser-faire among the masterpieces of the English 
stage. Even during that barren Shavian quarter-century which 
may, for convenience, be timed between Irving’s death and 
Gielgud’s first Hamlet, when the Bard was shunned in London 
(in the 1920’s, ‘once labelled a Shakespearean actor you were 
done for’) and the career of a potentially great Shakespearean 
such as Godfrey Tearle was sidetracked into Shaftesbury Avenue 
kitsch; an era when genteel naturalism reigned supreme, the 
muse of fire was vieux jeu, and the deadly insult of ‘ham!’ 
greeted any actor who dared to raise his voice above the level 
mutter of understatement; even then the school of truth was 
kept alive in the provinces, notably by the Benson company 
and the Birmingham Repertory, at the Old Vic, and, of course, 
in print — for the actors of the past inspire their (infinitely more 
self-conscious) successors. 

To-day there is, once again, a boom in Bardolatry. Our 
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leading actors take Shakespeare to the four corners of the earth 
and even, on occasion, penetrate the deserts of the West End. 
Film stars apparently queue up for the chance to mortify them- 
selves at the Old Vic and Stratford-on-Avon, which have done 
record business in the last few years; and the Works not only 
provide the main assets of the better provincial repertories, but 
they are also frequently televised and filmed. For their popu- 
larity in the theatre there is a number of good reasons: they are 
a ladder to fame and fortune for the producer and designer, 
whose influence on the contemporary classic stage increases; 
they bring in the victims of School Certificates and Set Books; 
there is no author to interfere at rehearsals or to draw royalties; 
they provide moving pictures instead of still lifes, plots instead 
of moods; and they are infinitely better entertainment (if justly 
treated) than most of the contemporary drama. What is more, 
they are indispensable to actors; that is one of the best reasons 
why the Shakespeare boom continues. 

In 1955, just as much as in 1855 or 1755, an English actor 
who is also an artist looks for his highest honour, his best 
opportunity, his supreme test in the Shakespearean repertoire — 
although he finds his lowest salary there. Fortunes may be made 
(before taxation) from the film industry, television and the long 
West End run, but Olivier and Gielgud will be paid consider- 
ably less at the Old Vic or Stratford than Kean or Macready 
earned at Covent Garden or Drury Lane. To the actor who is 
not a mere busker, tradesman or behaviourist, however, the 
Works are of greater importance than they were to most of his 
predecessors, and at the same time they challenge him with 
greater problems. Consider, for example, the relation of the 
Shakespeare plays to the rest of the contemporary repertoire. 
A hundred years ago the star Othello and Macbeth had a much 
wider field for his Shakespearean style, which could be applied 
to plays old and new. Non-Shakespearean classics which 
demanded big-scale acting were frequently revived (thus, 
Samuel Phelps staged plays by Otway, Massinger, Webster, 
Colman and Beaumont and Fletcher), and the blank verse 
drama of Sheridan Knowles, Thomas Talfourd, Bulwer Lytton 
and Westland Marston presented pseudo-classic heroes in 
synthetic Elizabethan situations (the dramatic equivalent of 
Scotch Baronial or Stockbrokers’ Gothic). The star, moreover, 
usually had the power to choose his own repertoire and direct 
his own plays, and the members of his company, though often 
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thrust into the background or obliged to copy their leader’s 
conception of their parts, learned the discipline of this actor’s 
drama in the teamwork of a permanent troupe, before a 
relatively permanent, captive audience. 
Nowadays, the range of revivals is absurdly limited, although 
the potential range is infinitely wide. An occasional Sheridan 
or Jonson is all that most playgoers see of the pre-Shavian, pre- 
psychological drama, and the rest of the European theatre is 
represented largely by Chekhov and Anouilh (even Ibsen has 
almost disappeared from the stage). Not only great plays, but 
also fat parts are scarce; and the style required for the great 
Shakespearean réles is irrelevant to the post-Freudian natura- 
list drama, in particular the emasculate West End version of it, 
whose characterization would rightly have appalled what Shaw 
described (in the 18g0’s) as ‘the old domineering, self-assertive, 
ambitious, thundering, superb school’ of players. It is in the 
U SA and not in England that one may find a repertoire of 
actable prose drama in the mainstream of naturalism, and the 
miscasting of American drama in Shaftsbury Avenue illustrates 
the way in which English acting has been corrupted by 
respectability, while the playmakers, haunted by bloodless 
categories of the middle class, write for types and not for actors. 
Although it is a recurrent literary fallacy that, in Oscar Wilde’s 
words, ‘the actable value of a play has nothing whatsoever to 
do with its value as a work of art’, the deflation of acting values 
in English drama is a symptom of theatrical paralysis. (Note, 
for example, the way that Shaw’s plays have been, in effect, 
ignored by Gielgud, Olivier, Redgrave, and Guinness.) The 
actor’s personality may be exalted, but his art is neglected; and 
in spite of the literary and psychological absurdities of the 
stagey Victorian drama, it often gave fuller scope to the actor 
than the polite demi-realism of to-day, when grand passions, 
heroic rages and timeless appetites are disciplined by the 
English love of understatement, the hatred of making a scene, 
the veneration of probability. Papier-maché Everests, on the 
stage, are better than no Everests at all: for once the actor goes 
mountaineering, he may take the audience to the summit. 

By and large, then, the modern actor’s réles are not only 
theatrically smaller, but also numerically less than those of his 
Victorian or Georgian counterpart: in twelve years Irving 
played 630 parts, compared with Gielgud’s 78 and Redgrave’s 
50 in a similar period (films excluded). For this diminution of 
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histrionics he is not, of course, solely responsible; for although 
the modern theatre is frequently labelled an ‘actor’s theatre’, 
it is in fact the manager who is in command. The actor has lost 
authority and autonomy, and his power has been usurped — to a 
large degree — by the theatre lessee, the producing management, 
and the director. But the reduction of his acting range means 
that Shakespeare — a man of the theatre who wrote parts for 
his own company — has become of unprecedented importance, 
not only to the star, but also to the tyro. 

The opportunities in the Shakespearean repertoire are 
obviously rich, after the actor has been tethered by English 
etiquette, type-casting and genteel playwriting. Shakespeare 
requires the player to use his body, normally immobilized in 
modern dress; after being restricted to the nervous lighting of a 
cigarette or the relentless stirring of a teaspoon, it is a relief to 
spill stage blood and scale the battlements, to wave his arms, 
shake his fists, raise his voice and, in general, behave in a rather 
common way. Apart from its therapeutic effects, however, 
physical acting is part of high theatre; to remind the sedentary 
player of his heritage as an acrobat and a dancer, to insist on 
the fundamental importance of mime, has been a main plank 
in the platform of all twentieth-century reformers who have 
made any impact on the theatre. The neglect of exercise is one 
reason for the traditional sterility of the English poetic drama, 
maintained in our century by Yeats (“We must get rid of every- 
thing that is restless, everything that draws the attention away 
from the sound of the voice’), and Eliot, who condemns his 
actors to be mouthpieces in modern dress. Christopher Fry is 
the exception who proves the rule: his imitators are, to a man, 
theatrically illiterate. 

In the splendid variety of Shakespearean language, more- 
over, the actor finds a universe of expression, after the numb- 
ingly small talk of most stage conversation. Intimate prose and 
ceremonial rhetoric, lyric arias and set-pieces of chop-logic, 
panoramas of word-painting and musical duets — all these 
provide the actor with a chance to liberate his voice from 
everyday speech and to tune it as an instrument of truth, to be 
not only a dancer but a singer too, and, of course, there is the 
characterization: the plays abound in figures stamped with 
individual life, Barnardines and Feebles, Messengers and 
Sentries, with whose few lines an actor may score a triumph. 
(It is one of the virtues of the modern Shakespearean theatre 
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that such parts are left intact and that minor players are 
usually allowed to do their best in them.) The great parts are, 
of course, beyond ‘characterization’, and their range and 
meaning are infinitely adjustable. As Sir John Gielgud has said 
of the actor: 


However well he may simulate the externals of the part — 
the age, deportment and physical aspects of his impersona- 
tion — he can only execute the promptings of his imagination 
within the limits of his own technical instrument and range 
of personality. And it is here that Shakespeare provides so 
wonderfully for the actor. In his great characters there is such 
a wide sweep of creation, such subtle variety of temperament, 
that a dozen actors may choose a dozen ways of playing them, 
and, if only they succeed within their own personal expression 
to the full, the result will be a fine performance. 


There are dangers for the modern actor, however, in the 
abyss that now lies between Shakespeare and the rest of the 
actable drama which is likely to reach the stage. Not the least 
is the danger of fossilizing, of losing the power to move freely 
between Shakespeare and Rattigan or Chekhov. On the one 
hand, there are the Trofimovs who can never play Hamlet, 
naturalists who cannot be happy without a fourth wall (in 
Chekhov, Gielgud says, ‘it is possible, even advisable, to ignore 
the audience altogether’), actors doomed to the tight upper lip: 
in the timeless freedom of Shakespeare they are dated as 
‘modern’, embarrassed by fancy dress and plain emotion. On 
the other hand, less frequently, one sees Kents and Brutuses, 
Horatios and Macduffs, who can present the externals of 
character (with which the Shakespearean actor can, in many 
réles, succeed), but in drawing-room drama appear as outsize 
effigies, in borrowed clothes: they find it impossible to adjust 
themselves to scale, and their virtues — of voice and presence — 
are irrelevant. 

For the actor, as for the director, the problem in presenting 
Shakespeare to a modern audience is a problem in compromise: 
between poetry and melodrama, spectacle and music, charac- 
terization and declamation, formalism and naturalism, stage 
tradition and experiment. He must know when to stop acting, 
yet how to avoid the ‘poetry voice’. He must deliver the full 
text intact, in all its vocal variety, and represent the character. 
It is perhaps not surprising if, as Gielgud estimated some years 
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ago, there are only about fifty players who are ‘really expert at 
speaking and acting Shakespearean réles’. 


* * 





* * 





We may -— as I suggested at the beginning of this article - 
recognize the empiricism and indivisibility of English acting, 
yet it is obvious that in the school of truth there are many 
classes; and the Shakespearean actors of to-day may be distin- 
guished from those of, say, a hundred years ago by certain 
common characteristics. These include an unprecedented 
respect for the text (no longer do managers claim tradition as a 
warrant for rewriting King Lear and editing Hamlet); a swift, 
relatively naturalist method of verse-speaking; a subjugation of 
the solo performance to the play as a whole; and an eagerness 
to invent new business and interpretations. They are, in fact, 
more empirical and bardolatrous than their forerunners. The 
leading actors of the older generation to-day depend less 
exclusively on the theatre for a living: they are much less con- 
tinuously at work upon the stage; and most have made per- 
sistent attempts to foster an actable contemporary drama, in 
verse and prose, for the good of the theatre and themselves. In 
the Shakespearean repertoire, moreover, they are more dis- 
criminating - or less confident — in choosing their parts. 
Whereas Kean and Macready played parts for which they were 
unsuitable (thus, Kean’s Romeo and Macready’s Benedick), 
Redgrave has never appeared as Richard III (‘A hump-backed 
tall man is not in nature,’ said Macready), Olivier has missed 
Richard II, Gielgud has not played Timon, and all three — as 
vocal lightweights — have avoided Othello. 

It was in the 1930’s that Shakespearean acting took a new 
lease of life, and players who came to the fore in that period 
still dominate the stage (though some have dropped by the 
wayside and in the film studios). Although it was the Old Vic 
which gave such artists as Dame Edith Evans, Peggy Ashcroft, 
and Gielgud their opportunity, and in spite of the importance 
of the work that Robert Atkins and Harcourt Williams contri- 
buted to the historic theatre in the Waterloo Road, it is notable 
that it was less to English than to French and Russian directors 
that many players looked for inspiration. Theodore Komiar- 
jevsky and Michel Saint-Denis had an influence on Shake- 
spearean acting which was not altogether beneficial, but they 
brought to the somewhat parochial English stage the experience 
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of an established, permanent ‘art’ theatre and, indirectly, the 
teachings of Stanislavsky. Their influence was all the greater (in 
a relatively small circle) because of the interruption of the 
English Shakespearean tradition in London and what may be 
regarded as the desertion of the practical theatre by Gordon 
Craig and Granville-Barker. 

A Saint-Denis or a Granville-Barker would, I think, work 
wonders among the post-war generation of Shakespearean 
actors, led by Paul Scofield, Richard Burton and Paul Rogers; 
for it is a generation which has been reconnected with a living 
tradition, and which begins with a broader theatricalism, a 
stronger naturalism, a vigour less inhibited by English refine- 
ment than its brilliant mentors, who have fought their way 
towards a bigger style. Scofield, Burton and Rogers, in particu- 
lar, need at this phase in their career a stronger, wiser director 
than the English theatre can apparently provide. Our leading 
directors are not (with the possible exception of Glen Byam 
Shaw) in a position to guide these players into deeper self- 
discovery on the road to greatness, or indeed to make an impact 
upon Shakespearean acting in general; for, whatever their 
abilities, they are concerned as artists with the organization of 
a total production, with only a few weeks of rehearsal at their 
disposal, and they have no time for the basic training of 
individuals. And Mr Michael Benthall, although in residence 
at the Old Vic, does not include among his many talents the 
talent for transforming the players under his command, for turn- 
ing actors into disciples. The great director, I believe, 
must be a great despot, whose tyranny is exercised by faith: the 
despotism not of the drill-sergeant, but of the revivalist. 

Now that these young actors — Scofield, Burton and Rogers — 
have gone so far, it is unlikely that they can be helped by their 
elders, either as exemplars or directors; and there is little sign 
of any lasting personal influence, of the kind which Macready 
exerted over Phelps or John Philip Kemble over Charles Mayne 
Young. True, John Gielgud’s voice echoes in the speech of such 
young players as John Neville, and the inimitable Dame Edith 
has several mimics, yet it cannot be said that there is an Evans 
academy any more than there is a school of Gielgud. These 
players are, moreover, too English to act by the book, to 
become slavish followers of Stanislavsky’s Method or Brecht’s 
Verfremdungseffekt, and the limitations of both systems are, in 
any case, most conspicuous in Shakespearean acting. Mr Harry 
s* 
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Corbett’s recent performance of Richard II in the Theatre 
Workshop production of that play was, it seems, based on 
Brechtian principles, and although an interesting and accomp- 
lished piece of anti-romantic acting it was fundamentally 
irrelevant to the Shakespearean character. A greater degree of 
realism in the plays may be achieved, where appropriate, with- 
out a course in alienation. And Michael Redgrave, an eloquent 
champion of Stanislavsky in print, has recently described 
his discovery — at Stratford — that ‘Stanislavsky was mistaken 
to follow so psychological an approach to Shakespeare’s 
characters’. 

Whatever happens to the leaders of the younger generation — 
and one hopes that their considerable talent will flower in a 
great age of acting — we may be sure that the school of Shake- 
speare will be continued. Instead of waiting in vain for a great 
director, their limitations may be removed by self-help: Burton 
and Rogers — great prose actors in the making — may learn to 
win the vocal range and musical sensibility of Olivier, who in 
his first Old Vic season was condemned for constitutional 
incapacity in verse. Scofield, who has already removed the 
uncertain plumminess from his voice, may display new depths 
of character and comedy, when he escapes from the reputation 
made in Anouilh. Yet for such self-help they need a wider, 
harder repertoire than either of our national theatres can afford 
to provide; the Old Vic and Stratford could do much to 
broaden the scope of English acting by introducing non- 
Shakespearean classics into their programmes, and Festivals in 
particular should be the cue for such revivals. It is regrettable 
that the actor’s of the 1950’s should have even less opportunity 
for the practice of their art than the actors of the 1930's: 
Burton has played less than a dozen stage réles since he began 
his career in 1948. 

In the theatre, as in other departments of English life, there 
is a point at which the virtues of ‘muddling through’ turn into 
dangerous weaknesses, and that point has long been passed in 
the matter of recruiting and training our actors. We may be 
proud of our empiricism and Jaisser-faire in the arts, but it would 
be rash to boast of the dissolution of the Old Vic School and 
the Young Vic, ‘our only schools of acting’ — in Michael Red- 
grave’s words — ‘which were fundamentally true, imaginative 
and thorough’. What reason for pride is there in the waste of 
talent and the lowering of standards caused by unregulated 
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entry to the profession and the narrowing of opportunity inside 
it? In spite of everything, we have a theatre rich in first-rank 
acting; yet how much more glorious that theatre could be, with 
the application of a little common sense to the problems of the 
actor’s craft. Regulated entry and reformed academies will not, 
of course, ensure the appearance of a bevy of Garricks and 
Siddonses in the 1960’s, but they will increase the quality and 
quantity of good actors — an improvement not to be despised; 
nor need one fear the creation of a recognizable school with a 
style of its own, which would be an unwarrantable interference 
with the inalienable right of the English actor to be individually, 
uniquely bad. The extension of the Stratford and Old Vic 
repertoires (to a range approaching that of Zurich?), and the 
revival of play-producing societies and experimental matinees, 
will not change all our Equity geese into swans; but it will 
narrow the abyss between the Bard and the rest, with incalcul- 
able effects upon acting and — in time — playwriting. The Works 
are, as I have said, the world’s greatest gymnasium for the 
actor; but could we not recognize that there are other establish- 
ments with magnificent trapezes and parallel bars of somewhat 
different pattern? Ban Shakespeare for two years at the Old 
Vic, and put our players through the hoop of —say— Massinger, 
Strindberg, Betti, Gorky, Schnitzler, Miller and twenty more, 
and then one might see a new era in the theatre. 














The Patron Saint of Courtesans 
Edith Saunders 


expected to see glorified in Edinburgh, yet if everything 
goes according to plan, Mme Edwige Feuillére will, this 
year, be presenting La Dame aux Camélias. After all, it is perhaps 
appropriate that the native city of the author of The Man of 
Feeling, a hero who, like Mr Gladstone, was diligent in redeem- 
ing fallen women (although he shed more tears in doing so than 
Mr Gladstone presumably did), should welcome Marguerite 
Gauthier, an illustrious heroine in a line going back no doubt 
to the cult of Aphrodite, and copiously nourished in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries by Sensibility and Roman- 
ticism. Marguerite was not, of course, redeemed in the social 
worker’s sense; she was purified by true but illicit love. Her 
camellias may, in the first place, be simply an emblem of 
luxury, but were they not also, in Dumas’ mind, a symbol of 
bridal whiteness, of essential purity doomed to sterility and 
death* (camellias, we are told, were the only flowers Marguerite 
could tolerate because, being odourless, they did not affect her 
breathing) ? Whatever Dumas may have wished, consciously or 
unconsciously, to suggest by them, it was his otherwise mediocre 
imagination which invented the name La Dame aux Camélias 
and so turned a fashionable courtesan of the reign of King 
Louis-Philippe into a kind of saint, whose graceful, oblong 
tomb, surmounted by a funerary urn, has been a place of 
pilgrimage for the last hundred years. 
Marie Duplessis, as she called herself (her real name was 
Alphonsine Plessis), met the younger Alexandre Dumas in 
1844 when they were both twenty years old. He was infatuated 


[= virtuous prostitute is not a character one would have 


* They had a more immediate meaning, too. As Dumas puts it, with 
what is no doubt heavily assumed -naivety, ‘Pendant vingt~inq jours du 
mois, les camélias étaient blancs et pendant cinq ils étaient rouges; on n’a 
jamais su la raison de cette variété de couleurs, que je signale sans pouvoir 
lexpliquer.’ 
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by her, and for a time was permitted to accompany her in her 
amusements and keep her supplied with camellias. But he 
was one among many lovers, and they soon quarrelled and 
parted. She had not long to live, and after her death he 
wrote first the novel, La Dame aux Camélias, and then the 
play of the same name. The latter, which enjoyed such a 
phenomenal success, sent a constant stream of visitors to the 
tomb in the cemetery of Montmartre. Dumas, in his preface, 
was to say that Marie Duplessis had, in truth, lived through 
no more than the first two acts; it made no difference. 
Legend was more convincing than fact, and the devotees 
believed she had had some rare capacity to love that lent 
virtue to her dust. The tomb became the centre of a cult, and 
the shop-girls of Paris, in particular, went there in great 
numbers, for Marie Duplessis had herself been a grisette before 
rising to the heights, and would have a special interest, they 
felt, in interceding for them if they made offerings of flowers 
and prayed for success.in love. La Traviata, in due course, lent 
new enchantment to the legend, and ‘in the theatre every great 
new actress gave it additional force. 

Whether the cult is as active now as in the days of Sarah 
Bernhardt I am not able to say; but it has its votaries still, for I 
have recently seen the tomb well covered with flowers. My 
attention, indeed, was first drawn to the cult only a few years 
ago by a concierge of Montmartre, a woman not otherwise 
engaging, who took a stroll in the cemetery every fine Sunday 
afternoon and always deposited a flower on the heroine’s 
grave. And I have since met an elderly member of the demi- 
monde who has proved to be a devotee; indeed, she has told me 
how, on coming to Paris from the provinces as a young girl, her 
first concern was to visit Auteuil where Armand Duval and 
Marguerite spent the idyllic weeks of Act III. 

M. Ernest d’Hauterive, too, son-in-law of the younger 
Dumas, has given me the following information concerning the 
late ’nineties and the early years of the present century: 


I went frequently to the Cemetery of Montmartre to visit 
the tomb erected to Alexandre Dumas fils by his second wife. 
Every time, I went by the tomb of the Lady of the Camellias to 
make sure that all was in order. And I always saw flowers there, 
consisting of numerous modest bouquets of violets — they used 
to cost ten centimes at that time! A keeper of the cemetery was 
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specially employed to walk up and down the adjacent alleys, 
directing the many visitors who asked the way to the tomb, 
and trying to prevent them from writing inscriptions on the 
two white marble panels on either side of the little monument. 
I remember once copying out from one of these panels this 
invocation to the ‘holy Lady of the Camellias’, written, no 
doubt, by some poor lovelorn midinette : ‘Oh vous! qui avez été 
tant aimée, faites que je sois aimée 4 mon tour!’ 


In the same way, but to a lesser degree, La Salpétriére has 
remained associated with Manon Lescaut. Even to-day, some 
wrinkled old inmate of that establishment, herself perhaps a 
former member of the same profession, will direct you authori- 
tatively, but with trembling finger and reedy voice, to the small 
inner courtyard, la cour de Manon, where Prévost’s heroine is 
supposed to have pined while waiting for her Chevalier to 
rescue her. The fact is that Dumas seems to have had with 
Marie Duplessis (or imagined he had) a relationship similar 
to that between the Abbé Prévost and the mysterious ‘Lenki’. 
Like Prévost, he transposed his experience into literature, but 
on a lower stylistic level than that of his mellifluous predecessor. 
Curiously enough, both writers are, in a sense, men of a single 
book, although Dumas wrote his in two different forms; the 
rest of their abundant production is forgotten and they survive 
only by virtue of the two unique works in which they enshrined 
their first vivid experience of love. At the same time, while 
these two works are very personal, they fit into the immense 
erotic tradition of French literature. How and why /a femme 
galante became one of the central figures of French life and of 
the French novel it is beyond the scope of this article to inquire, 
but there she certainly is, from Ninon de Lenclos, through 
Manon, Mme de Pompadour, Mme Dubarry, the Romantic 
drama, La Dame aux Camélias and Zola’s Nana to Proust’s 
Odette and Colette’s Gigi. On the English side we have little to 
compare with this except the ‘ladies of the town’ in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries, Moll Flanders, Harriet, Lady 
Hamilton and, earlier, Nell Gwynn with her, perhaps Freudian, 
oranges. In England we have the myth of the good-hearted 
prostitute; we seem never to have enjoyed the myth of the 
sublimely poetic whore. In France, the attitude has varied; 
Ninon is never spoken of except with admiration and Voltaire 
was always proud of the fact that she patted him on the head 
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when he was a young man. Mme de Pompadour was vilified by 
her enemies and poeticized by Nattier. Manon, floating on the 
torrent of sensibility which ensured the virtues of so many 
English heroines, was allowed to sin and then repented and 
died a splendid, accidental, pre-Romantic death in an odour of 
sanctity. La Dame aux Caméiias is Manon all over again, plus 
the additional Romantic pathos of consumption. Nana is 
Manon/Marguerite treated with heavy, gloating realism, a 
magnificent vampire sucking the life-blood of France. With 
Odette and Gigi we return to the light of common day where 
the kept woman conquers respectability. 

As can be seen from this brief sketch, La Dame aux Camélias is 
situated at the point where, in life and literature, emotion was 
most feverish. Marie Duplessis does not seem to have died in 
sordid circumstances. True, she was in debt, but her property 
eventually realized more than enough to pay off her creditors. 
She was not completely abandoned by her friends; it was her 
husband, the Vicomte de Perrégaux, whose marriage with her 
was valid in England but not in France, who later caused her 
funeral monument to be erected.* Her funeral was quiet; but 
the newspapers, at a loss, perhaps, for greater excitements, took 
up the subject of the courtesan’s death in their most sentimental 
vein, and suddenly all society was obsessed by the event and 
the legend of sacrifice and love came into being. Parisians were 
filled with emotion, and almost everyone of note attended the 
sale of her luxurious possessions, including Dickens, who 
happened to be in Paris at the time. His biographer, John 
Forster, writes: 

Wonderful was the admiration and the sympathy, and it 
culminated when Eugéne Sue bought her prayer-book at the 
sale. Our last talk before I quitted Paris, after dinner at the 
Embassy, was of the danger underlying all this, and of the 
signs also, visible everywhere, of the Napoleon-worship which 
the Orleanists themselves had most favoured. 


Dickens, though himself not immune from sensibility, was 


* Dumas, as he himself explains, considerably rearranged and intensified 
the events of her life to increase the effect of pathos. I am told that the 
scenario of the Garbo film, Camille (incidentally, why Camille? There is no 
character of that name in the book.) recently revived with such success in 
London, represents a further and much cruder rearrangement. I am also 
told that Marguerite, as played by Garbo, is mannered, skittish and 
essentially non-stylish, except in the moving death-scene. But perhaps the 
success of the film is to be explained by another legend. ... 
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righteously English in his reaction. Commenting on the 
courtesan’s death in a letter to the Comte d’Orsay, he said that 
Paris was rotten to the core. For Dickens, who spent whole 
days in walking about the city — ‘a wicked, detestable place, 
though wonderfully attractive’ —- who curiously watched every 
social manifestation, from King Louis-Philippe’s unimpressive 
appearances to the arrival of corpses at the Morgue, for Dickens 
the story of the young courtesan’s life and death held great 
interest. Here was a woman, a mere girl, who, in Forster’s 
words, ‘had led the most brilliant and abandoned of lives’, and 
had died of a surfeit of pleasures and self-indulgence (for this 
was Dickens’s opinion) in a city where so many died of hunger. 
‘Dickens,’ Forster says, ‘wished at one time to have pointed out 
the moral of this life and death of which there was great talk in 
Paris while we were together.’ The illness of Dickens’s eldest 
son brought the Paris sojourn to a premature end, however, and 
the idea of making use of Marie Duplessis’ career faded from 
his mind. Instead, the younger Dumas took the task in hand. 

The breath of corruption, which Dickens had sensed in the 
glorification of prostitution, was later to be perceived by the 
younger Dumas himself. But in 1847 he was a very young man 
who was still under the sway of Romanticism. Keeping a band 
of angry creditors at bay (the camellia was a rare and costly 
flower) he settled down in the month of June and wrote his 
novel, La Dame aux Camélias, in four weeks. It was a fine out- 
burst of energy, worthy of his father whom Michelet called 
‘one of the forces of nature’. The story had been given to him 
by his own association with Marie Duplessis, his knowledge of 
her world, and the popular legend that arose with her death. 
And his avowed literary inspiration was the Abbé Prevost’s 
novel, about which he wrote: 


Manon Lescaut is a touching story of which not a single 
detail is unknown to me. However, whenever I happen to find 
the book near at hand, my sympathy for it is such that I 
invariably open it and for the hundredth time live again 
with the heroine of the Abbé Prevost. And this heroine is so 
true to life that I always feel I once knew her. 


Yet even before Dumas set to work, the parallel had been 
drawn by one of Marie Duplessis’ former lovers, Liszt, who, 
when he heard of her death, wrote: 


If by chance I had happened to be in Paris during the illness 
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of La Duplessis I should have had my moment as Des Grieux, 

and I would have tried to save her at any price, for hers was 

a delightful nature in which practices held to be corrupt (and 

rightly so, perhaps) never touched her soul.* 

Dumas’ immense success both with the novel and the play lay, 
then, not so much in his originality as in his capacity to express 
and encourage the disposition of his time. 

He wrote the play even more quickly than the novel, taking 
eight days over it some time during the summer of 1849. 
Shortly before he wrote it, the actress Rachel gave a remark- 
able performance in Adrienne Lecouvreur at the Théatre Frangais. 
In this new play by Scribe and Legouvé, the heroine, who 
lived only for her love for Maurice de Saxe, died on the stage 
in the last act; Rachel threw herself into the part with a 
singular intensity, exhausting herself with the emotions of love 
and death night after night, so that at times she wept on leaving 
the stage. There can be little doubt that Dumas learnt from 
Scribe and Legouvé how to write an ideal part for a great 
actress, and he certainly surpassed them in the art. But it was 
unfortunate for him that at the end of the year Murger’s La 
Vie de Bohéme was put on at the Théatre des Variétés, with 
Mimi’s touching death scene at the end, and that Scribe’s 
Manon Lescaut was to be revived shortly at the Gymnase. He 
had taken his play first to his father, who had a theatre of his 
own at that time; but the revolution of 1848 had ruined the 
elder Dumas and the theatre had to close down. Other directors 
saw nothing in it, and Hostein, until recently the manager of 
his father’s theatre, remarked when it was offered to him that 
it was merely another Vie de Bohéme without the wit. 

Yet, when the play was finally produced after being refused 
over and over again its success was extraordinary. If the theme 
was trite and sentimental, the direct simplicity of construction 
was new and the author’s sense of the theatre and its effects was 
shown to be perfect. Appearing shortly after the coup d’état of 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, with de Morny as its elegant 
patron, the piece suitably opened out the era of the dazzling 
Second Empire, the golden age of courtesans. It was the great 
fashionable event of the time, and provoked an almost literal 
flood of tears. 

The younger Dumas, having paid the debts incurred during 
his association with Marie Duplessis, settled down to a life of 


* Correspondance de Lizst et de Mme d’ Agoult, Vol. II, p. 379. 
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respectability. He had acquired fame and wealth; he could 
afford to write as he pleased. And now the paradox of his 
literary life began to show itself. While the public waited 
breathlessly for another work of hypnotic sentimentality, he set 
about examining his artistic conscience; it was now that he 
began to share those feelings Dickens had expressed in the face 
of idealized prostitution and that Zola was to put into Nana; 
he felt there was corruption in the air, and it seemed to him his 
duty to improve the morals of his fellow-citizens. Later in life 
he was to say: 

I have written all my comedies with love and respect for my 
art, except the first (La Dame aux Camélias) which I brought into 
the world in eight days — without really knowing how — thanks 
to the audacity and luck of youth, driven by a need for money 
rather than by divine inspiration.* 

Now that he was in the position to wait on the muses, he 
lingered long on his plays, spending months on them and 
sometimes years. The first, Diane de Lys, the story of a woman 
whose husband is cold and hard and who consoles herself by 
taking a lover, is an attack on adultery. Set this time in the 
highest society, with a young countess as the heroine and a 
successful artist as the lover, all seems to be moving towards 
the usual romantic exposition of the rights of passion. But 
instead of the emotionally satisfying climax expected, there is 
quite a different ending with the outraged husband murdering 
the lover, and loudly acclaiming the right of all husbands to 
punish adultery in this very fashion. 

Le Demi-Monde followed, showing the courtesan in an 
entirely unpleasant light. From then onwards, all Dumas’ 
plays had a moral purpose, and in particular he preached 
against prostitution which, he said, was undermining family 
life and preparing the ruin of the nation. After 1867, he wrote 
pamphlets and attached long prefaces to his plays, setting out 
his views on questions of marriage, divorce, illegitimacy, the 
birth rate, adultery and prostitution. And while the Imperial 
Festival was at the height of its brilliance, he incessantly 
prophecied disaster, though the culprit was always the adul- 
‘teress, the demi-mondaine and the prostitute, and not the 
politician, whose activities and mistakes apparently left him 
unmoved. After the war of 1870, which seemed to justify his 
warnings, he intensified his campaign against what he called 


* Preface to 1867 edition of La Dame aux Camélias. 
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La Béte, that impure woman who wished to devour man and 
destroy the state. In a violent pamphlet entitled L’Homme- 
Femme, written in 1872, he even recommended his fellow men 
to put such women to death. Immoral women were to be 
granted no quarter unless they were the innocent victims of 
philandering men and were truly modest and repentant; then 
they could be forgiven, as in Les Idées de Mme Aubray, a striking 
exposition of Christian ideals, and in Denise and Monsieur 
Alphonse. But in La Femme de Claude he justified the murder of a 
vicious and unfaithful wife by her husband. 

In his more liberal hours he worked hard for certain social 
reforms, and even asserted the right of women to vote. His 
pamphlet, La Question du Divorce, contributed to the passing of 
the divorce law of 1884, and he did much to remedy the harsh 
treatment meted out to illegitimate children. He supported 
many good causes, and used his wealth for many kindly 
anonymous acts. But a certain fanaticism, a strain of violence, 
increasingly coloured his attitude towards immoral women. In 
1844, for instance, when Sarah Bernhardt was playing the réle 
of Marguerite in La Dame aux Camélias, he ordered the actor 
Lafontaine, who was taking the part of M. Duval, the hero’s 
father, to place his tall silk hat upon his head while speaking 
to her. He said in reply to the objections of the critic Francisque 
Sarcey, 

In. the same circumstances I should behave as the elder 
Duval did, Parisian though I am. I should raise my hat to begin 
with, because a woman was before me, after which I should 
put it back on my head so that she should understand perfectly 
that, having paid my homage to her sex, I adopted the atti- 
tude of a man who disapproved of the way she abused her 
sex and sold herself. . . . Lafontaine is not responsible in this 
question of the hat. It was I who arranged the mise en scéne. 


Small was the effect of such moralizing, however. His later 
plays were brilliant and controversial, and people went to them 
because it was the fashion to do so. But no one heeded his 
warnings against the successful prostitute, for he had given her 
absolution in his first work. By now, although midinettes may 
still adorn Marguerite’s tomb with flowers, the social problem 
of the high-class femme entretenue has well-nigh disappeared, 
through changed circumstances. It will be interesting to see 
whether the public assembled in Edinburgh can find in the 
play anything more than an old-fashioned vehicle for star- 
acting. 














The Artist and Modern Society 


John Berger 


despair. They belong to the baggage of those who search 

for larger and larger questions to dispute in order to 
avoid looking for the smallest answer: of those who talk about 
civilizations because they are too confused or too timid to talk 
about their own lives. And who is likely to read an essay or a 
book with such a title? Not painters or sculptors themselves for 
they only look — and understandably — for ideas which they can 
include in their next work. Nor those few who enjoy paintings 
enough to buy them, for they are only interested — and again 
uriderstandably — in extending and increasing their pleasure. 
Nor art directors or officials — unless they must — because they 
suspect that the very title is the beginning of a criticism of their 
function. Then who? Mostly those who have a passion for 
statistics, insurance schemes, comparative cultures, perhaps 
philanthropy, but who have never spent more than ten minutes 
concentrating on any single work of art. 

Possibly I am exaggerating (the individual reader who has 
now reached the second paragraph can prove me wrong), but 
it remains generally true that it is very difficult to share 
enthusiastically in an activity and at the same time to question 
the validity of that sharing, of one’s enthusiasm and of the 
activity itself. This is the reason why nearly all discussions 
about modern art and society become either academic or 
vituperative. 

The social function of the artist is to extend and intensify the 
vision of his society. He acts as a sort of periscope which enables 
the viewer to see beyond his own daily entrenched position. 
But further, the direction in which the artist extends people’s 
vision should also be of some help in the progress of their lives. 
This is the artist’s social function put at its most simple. The 
complicated way in which it actually works out allows for the 
whule question of the artist’s personality and for many 


Prcrsie such as ‘The Artist and Society’ fill me with 
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interpretations of what can be meant by ‘help in the progress 
of their lives’. 

Those who believe that the artist is naturally an anarchic 
being or who think that art is entirely the personal affair of the 
artist will argue against such a definition as this by quoting ~ 
examples of misunderstood genius from Rembrandt to Van 
Gogh. In fact their argument is not valid because when one is 
talking about the integration of art and society one is thinking 
in terms of whole traditions of art — the Etruscan, the Greek, 
the Chinese, the Romanesque, the Gothic, the early Renais- 
sance traditions. The fact that now we all tend to think of art 
only in terms of individual genius is proof that we have no 
integrated tradition. 

There are also many other very obvious proofs: the complete 
separation of Highbrow and Lowbrow taste: the fact that no 
more than a dozen serious artists can wrench a living out of the 
society they work for: the total lack of generally accepted 
critical standards and the consequent subjectivism of nearly all 
comments on works of art. Indeed the proofs are so obvious that 
nobody to-day really denies that the visual arts have lost the 
vital position that they have occupied in other societies. Put at 
its worst, but also at its most truthful, art in our time has been 
reduced to either a hobby or a luxury. Disagreement can only 
occur at the implication of that statement: the implication that 
this need not be so and that art would benefit from being re- 
instated into popular life. The arguments used to prove the 
contrary — that art in the modern world must inevitably be a 
minority pursuit and that nothing can be done about this 
except to increase that minority by education — are interesting 
because I believe that when examined properly they lead to a 
very different conclusion. 

First there is the argument about taste. The most serious and 
original artists of our time appeal only to highbrows. Lowbrows 
are fed with sentimental trash. How can one ever reconcile 
their different demands? And if one tries, one will only arrive 
at the safe, stodgy gentility of the Middlebrow. Far better 
therefore to let art develop as it is, and gradually to educate 
more highbrows. If they always remain a minority, it doesn’t 
matter for only comparatively few people have ever appreciated 
works of art purely and for their own sake. 

The first mistake here is in believing that Highbrow and 
Lowbrow tastes are fundamentally opposed to each other; in 
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fact, they are complementary. Their difference is only in their 
degree of self-consciousness. The horror-comic is bought 
because for some reason or other it supplies a thrill. Francis 
Bacon’s paintings are appreciated because of the significance 
with which they reflect the unease and violence of our time. 
In Outer Space there are no contemporary problems and there 
are none in the world of ‘Pure Form’. There is the tittle-tattle 
of Mrs Dale’s Diary and the tittle-tattle of the followers of 
Virginia Woolf. I am not suggesting that Reveille or one of the 
cheap women’s magazines have exactly the same standards as 
the Third Programme; nor am I suggesting that serious works 
are no longer produced — though when they are they usually 
cut across the Highbrow-Lowbrow barrier. What I am 
suggesting is that the motivation of flagrantly Highbrow and 
flagrantly Lowbrow works is often very similar: that the pin-up 
calendar and the folio of Paul Klee’s drawings can serve a very 
similar purpose. 

Any reader of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY will probably 
agree that the appeal of popular commercial works is based 
upon their supplying a setting for day-dreams and fantasies. 
The typist reads of a girl like herself who marries the managing 
director’s son. The director goes to the Folies Bergére and 
vicariously enjoys what his home-life may lack. The housewife 
can dispel her boredom by listening on the radio to the 
chronicle of a life rather like her own but which, because it has 
been made into a radio story, assumes a mysterious glamour in 
which she then feels she can share. I don’t want to sound 
supercilious. The uses to which even bad art can be put are 
often worthy. But it remains true that in an age terrified of the 
H-bomb, in a country comparatively well-off but somehow 
without a sense of adventure, in a democracy where ‘the float- 
ing vote’ is the critical factor, the majority, lacking any sure 
sense of objective (apart from purely personal ones), turn to 
fantasy and escapism for their amusement or consolation. 

It would take too long to demonstrate in detail here how 
most Highbrow art is also based on Escapism — and anyway I 
have done my best to do so on many occasions elsewhere. 
Abstraction in art and excessive introspection clearly lead to 
the creation of private universes. The cult of horror and angst, 
which may at first sight seem the result of bravely facing ugly 
facts, is equally connivingly subjective. Despair was once con- 
sidered the eighth deadly sin because it was seen to be a way 
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of contracting out of moral decisions and of avoiding all 
constructive action. If you frighten yourself with artificial 
bogies you forget the threat of the real ones and so escape the 
nerve-racking problems they pose. I will take only two 
examples to show how evasively irresponsible much Highbrow 
art is. Francis Bacon has become one of the most fashionable 
post-war English painters and has probably had more influence 
on the young than any of his contemporaries. In the introduc- 
tion to Mathew Smith’s exhibition at the Tate Gallery, he wrote 
the following: 


I think that painting to-day is pure intuition and luck and 
taking advantage of what happens when you splash the stuff 
down. 


Another highly influential artist since the war has been the 
Parisian sculptor, Giacometti. In his recent exhibition at the 
Art’s Council, Mr Philip James said of him, ‘He raises the 
angst of our age to the level of ecstasy’. Mr David Sylvester 
added that the ‘poignancy’ of Giacometti’s work lies in its 
implication that ‘Life passes and all awareness is nostalgia’ (my 
italics). 

Obviously the impact of a painting by Francis Bacon of a 
man screaming his head off in a glass case is not identical with 
that of a picture of Ladies in Crinolines. And obviously even 
excessive nostalgia is not the same thing as purely sentimental 
day-dreaming. As I said, the degree of self-consciousness in 
highbrow and lowbrow art is very different, and from this self- 
consciousness arise many complications. All that I want to 
suggest is that much highbrow and lowbrow culture are different 
expressions of the same spirit: a spirit that is escapist because 
it hasn’t the confidence to face the outside world in which we 
actually live. 

By itself this deduction doesn’t solve the problem of creating 
a truly popular tradition of art. But the solution follows from 
it. A negative spirit tending to fantasy and irrationalism will 
exaggerate all differences of education, outlook and tempera- 
ment, because it throws both the artist and the spectator back 
into their own subjective worlds. A positive spirit will unite. 
There was a temporary example of this happening during the 
last war. Because we then shared an objective and the values 
necessary to achieve that objective all the arts began to break 
through their old cultural barriers. A man could enjoy Vera 
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Lynn and read Penguin New Writing. And artists — Moore, 
Sutherland, Paul Nash — forgot their studio pre-occupations, 
began to have an urgent sense of communication, and incident- 
ally produced their best work. 

Within a socially integrated tradition of art there have 
always been — and probably always will be — different attitudes 
of appreciation. A minority, made up of the artists themselves 
and those who have an unusually developed visual sensibility, 
will tend to look at works from the point of view of the artist. 
That is to say that a large element of their appreciation will 
come from their imaginative identification with the artist, 
from their awareness of how he has solved the formal and 
technical problems which he has faced. The majority will 
identify themselves, not with the artist, but with the content of 
the work. They will applaud not the process of creation but the 
result. Masaccio and his fellow painters must have been well 
aware of the excitement of their re-discovery of the third 
dimension. The average Florentine who enjoyed their work 
would only have felt that their paintings were somehow more 
true and more appropriate to his view of life than anything that 
had gone before. 

Both these attitudes of appreciation are necessary to one 
another. If the first ‘specialist’ appreciation exists without the 
second, art becomes increasingly concerned with its own 
technical problems and so eventually sterile. If the second 
‘popular’ form of appreciation exists without the first, art 
becomes concerned only with what is said — at the expense of 
how it is said — and so ends up by being banal, cliché-ridden 
and sentimental. 

The separation of highbrow and lowbrow culture which has 
caused these two forms of appreciation to be applied to 
different works and so never to influence one another, has lead 
to precisely this state of affairs: on one hand an effete, sterile 
art, on the other a repetitive, sentimental one. Such a situation 
cannot be improved by educating a few more self-styled high- 
brows by lectures on Art Appreciation. It can only be changed 
by society as a whole having a common sense of purpose and 
values, a common faith, which will allow both specialist and 
layman to keep their naturally different attitudes to art, but 
to share in the same works. 

The second argument against the possibility or desirability 
of reinstating art into popular life centres round the issue of the 
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artist’s freedom: if the artist is to serve society in a more 
definite and direct way than he does at the moment, he is 
bound to lose the independence which he now enjoys. There are 
several answers to this. His present freedom is largely an unreal 
one. In many cases it is only the freedom to starve, or — less 
dramatically — the freedom of the artist to make art his hobby 
after he has spent the day earning his living at something else. 
Nor should we deceive ourselves into thinking that because 
‘Modern Art’ has now been officially accepted (Sutherland 
paints the Prime Minister: Herbert Read is knighted) that we 
have become open-minded to anything of quality that may be 
produced. We are in no better a position than the nineteenth 
century to recognize our geniuses. All that has happened is that 
instead of having one academy, we now have two: the Royal 
Academy and the Academy of the Modern Museum of Art - 
the Academy of Extremism as Wyndham Lewis has so well 
described it, based on the worship of the word Contemporary as if 
it were ‘an assurance of unfailing youth’. Works that are 
neither sentimentally old-fashioned nor outrageously extreme, 
that are neither Lowbrow nor Highbrow, are unlikely to be 
honoured to-day. In fact all societies limit what they will recognize 
in the arts. I only point out our present limitations to show that 
our claims of tolerance are sometimes carried too far and then 
become hypocritical. 

The next point is that it is not the existence of directives that 
will hamper or frustrate an artist, but his own attitude to those 
directives. If he accepts the logic and rightness of them, they 
will inspire him; if he does not, they will frustrate him. Con- 
sequently the existence of directives, which are inevitable as 
soon as artists are employed instead of tolerated, is not an arguing 
point. Everything depends upon what sort of directives one is 
talking about and on the purpose behind them. 

The most cogent answer, however, to the argument in 
defence of the artist’s present ‘freedom’, is that this very 
‘freedom’ is destroying his art. Again there is not space to show 
in detail how this has occurred. But because our artists have 
been left to work, if not to sell, completely as they please, they 
have mistaken means for ends. Denied the set problem, they 
have developed techniques and methods of expression for their 
own sake. Abstract art is the very end of such a process. It 
concentrates exclusively on Design. Yet all great works of the 
past have solved the problems of Design whilst at the same 
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time solving the human problem of the subject — which is 
usually the set problem. When Picasso, as the most typical 
artist of our time, says ‘I do not seek, I find,’ he sums up this 
tragedy. If the artist is presented with no challenge, he has 
nothing to search into; instead he just improvises with whatever 
may haplessly and casually present itself. 

The third argument against a tradition of popular art, is 
that, as a result of literacy, the cinema and television, painting 
and sculpture have lost the position they once had of being the 
only available media for communicating ideas. To some extent 
this is true. Visual works of art will never again be considered 
as works of magic, as embodiments of Holy Writ. Yet painting 
and sculpture remain unique among the arts. Literature, the 
theatre and the cinema perform quite different functions. 
Painting and sculpture are essentially static; they may imply 
movement and sequence, but they do not develop in time 
themselves. From this limitation comes their supreme advan- 
tage. They are above all the media for portraying the climax; 
their unchanging images can grow into the mind of the 
spectator, firmer and more complete than any single image 
from literature, the cinema or television. These other media 
explain. Painting and sculpture confront. And so one comes 
back to the same point. Painting and sculpture are the least 
popular arts to-day because as a society we have no common 
attitude to what confronts us, no common climaxes to celebrate, 
no common mythology. 

The sympathetic reader who has followed me this far may 
now say, 


All right. Each of the arguments you have followed leads 
to the same conclusion. But what do you suggest? What do 
you believe will create this unity of feeling and purpose that 
you claim is necessary for the further development of the visual 
arts? 


The answer to that is outside the scope of this article. My reply, 
as a Marxist, can be imagined. But what I have tried to show 
is that to-day anybody — whatever their political or religious 
convictions may be — who considers the problem of the future of 
art, must logically come to the conclusion that the answer can- 
not be given purely in terms of art and that it lies in the field of 
social action. 
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t, 1s Colin MacInnes 
ting 
oe How painful is the contrast between this inward gloom and the 
red brightness of the outer world, between the undefined terrors of the spirit 
ting and the peace and beauty that pervade the scene around us. 
the | AVID LIVINGSTONE wrote this a hundred years 
ons. | De It still seems true. The impression grows on you 
aply that Africa is a blasted paradise — that it was, is, and 
ame probably always will be, a continent of tensions. 
— * * * * 
1aX; 
the Strangers often said to me (with a point of malice in their 
lage | voices), ‘I suppose you’re going to write a book about us.’ By 
edia ‘write a book’ they meant cash in on their predicament with a 
mes pack of quarter truths. 
east Very well, then. I should first mention, though, to make 
non things worse, that I was there for only seven weeks: four in 
ate, East Africa, three in the Federation. I was travelling for the 

| British Council, and speaking to European, Asian and African 
nay adults and children about visual art. 

Uganda 
s | To imagine Uganda: take Kew Gardens, and put them on 
E the Lake District; magnify five times in scale, and bathe in 
1 equatorial sun. The colour of the soil is bright brick-rose. No 

one had ever told me the Dark Continent is really red. 

The Baganda: impossible not to fall in love with them. In 
ply, appearance, short and slant-eyed. The men, upright and ’ 
10W deliberate in gait, the women advancing like galleons in full 
jous sail. Their manners: courteous, dignified and unassuming; 
e of their language, lazily musical. (“In Buganda, each Muganda 
an- of the Baganda speaks Luganda’ is itself a poem.) 

d of * * . * 


I walked from Kampala to the Royal Hill: the first European 
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to move on foot in Uganda since J. H. Speke discovered the 
protectorate in 1857. 

Europeans, in Africa, don’t walk now: they drive; and will 
shortly lose the use of their legs. They drew up beside me and 
said, ‘Are you all right? Don’t you want a lift?’ 

The African procession, padding on either rose-dusted verge, 
were equally surprised. The women slowly turned their laden 
heads (their bundle often transfixed by an umbrella), the men 
gave discreet and cordial grins. 

As you rise gently through the lotus-land, dripping with 
vegetation and coloured warm green-yellow, Lake Victoria, 
larger than Wales, unfolds itself to view below. 

The Kabakas are crowned upon the Royal Hill. A Church of 
England school is built there now, so the ceremony takes place 
in the quadrangle. The exiled Kabaka is an old boy. 

When he was deposed, the boys went on strike. At chapel, the 
Padre was left to sing the hymn alone. In class, no answers. 

What was to be done? The Head Prefect was appealed to. 
The shade of Dr Arnold wrestled with ancestral gods. The Head 
Prefect rallied the boys, and the school went back to work. 

(But who won, really? A young African drove me, in his 
father’s land rover, to see the hippopotami on Lake Victoria 
by moonlight. He wore in his lapel an enamel badge embossed 
with the Kabaka’s face. Suddenly, as the hippopotami snorted, 
he cried out, ‘When will he come back to us?’ — and burst into 
tears. We had created a Prince Charlie.) 


* * * * 


I talked to the boys at the school about European and African 
art; and said how ancient Egypt, and Mediterranean Islam, 
and now West Africa, have crossed the sea to teach us. I told 
them visual art is the only ‘international’ language in the world; 
and that art, like peace, is indivisible. 

They listened attentively; but when I showed them a 
splendid sculpture from Benin, they roared with laughter. 

It was laughter of contempt and sympathy. Contempt for 
what they regard as ‘primitive’ — for what they associate with 
bare feet and grass huts, from which they’re trying to escape. 
But African laughter is not quite like our own, it seems. To see, 
upon the screen, after all these Egyptian, Asiatic and European 
faces, one like their own, provoked an almost painful laugh of 
nervous recognition. 
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The equivalent of motor-cars and telephones, for which they 
hanker, is European naturalism: the baser the better. So we 
have Europeans, tired of realism, their greatest creation, lusting 
after primitive mystery; and Africans, ashamed of their instinc- 
tive power, admiring European trompe [’oeil. 


* * * * 


After the lecture they showed me round the school. Some 
were playing football. Though very shoe and sock conscious 
here, they prefer to kick bare foot — with twenty-two pairs of 
brogues lined up beside the field. From the chapel nearby came 
sounds of a rehearsal of the Saint Matthew Passion. 

At the art room I saw hundreds of paintings they’d done. 

In East Africa there’s no tradition comparable to that of the 
West coast: there are the ancient cave paintings, and some 
decorative applied arts, but little else. Yet every African seems 
to possess an instinct fof design and colour: they can throw a 
pattern on a page and light it with sharp, bright luminous hues. 
Their attitude to art is enviable, too: they take it for granted as 
a normal human activity! The present Head Prefect (successor 
to the diplomat referred to) is a star performer in the art class. 

At evening, the boys, abandoning their practice of the 
Passion, began vesperal beating on wooden xylophones and 
drums. A party conducted me halfway down the hill: our 
adieux were long, for in Africa, no formality must be hurried. 
“You will not see,’ one told me, ‘a land more beautiful than that 
of the Baganda.’ 

As I reached the main road night fell. I had meant to return 
to Kampala as I came, on foot: but this time was not allowed to 
do so. A party of kindly Africans drew up and positively bundled 
me into their car. 


* * * + 


I spoke to a girls’ school. Cropped heads (cut to about two 
inches, so much more attractive than the fuzzy-wuzzy style of 
the West coast), demure faces, little chortles of mirth, and 
simpers. 

A thunderstorm had cut off the electric light: but (resourceful 
Europeans) we had brought a portable generator. While we 
rigged this up I distributed picture postcards. ‘Why,’ said a girl, 
as one card after another reached her, ‘are all European 
paintings the same size ?” 
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Suddenly the lights came on. A mild shriek of delight. At the 
fourth slide the bulb burst. A great sigh of dismay. Back to the 
picture postcards again. 


Kenya (Nairobi) 

We may imagine interest in art decreases with the distance 
from the centres of its creation. This is not so; scarcity breeds 
heightened appetite. 

The Arts Society of Nairobi invited me to criticize, in the 
presence of their creators, some fifty or sixty of their works of 
art. Stipulating only that I must not know who did each work 
until after I had spoken, I agreed. 

The paintings were of three kinds. Frankly amateur — often 
charming; gaudily competent; and then, a category that 
interested me extremely — an authentically ‘Afro-European’ 
style of painting. 

Those who are familiar with Canadian or Australian art will 
know that’ each, at its best, is a hybrid: whose sources are in 
European painting, in borrowings from indigenous (Red 
Indian or aboriginal) art, and, above all, in the particular 
beauties of each of these new countries. 

The same dish is being blended in East Africa; and you can 
already see, in the work of certain Africans, and of certain 
Europeans, a similarity: an East African style. 


& * - * . 


I hadn’t expected, while in Nairobi, to speak to any 
inter-racial audience. But one Saturday morning I found my- 
self in the National Theatre (the only one built, so far, in the 
British Commonwealth), addressing 200 schoolchildren of the 
three races. 

I showed them slides, then I showed them a film. The film 
was on British Caricature; I had brought it from London, but 
had not taken the precaution of running it through beforehand. 
As it unwound, before the 200 children, I found that it por- 
trayed, as examples of the British Way of Life, the Idle 
Apprentice in bed with a whore, Napoleon (as seen by Gillray) 
bearing down on some naked beauties, and, from the acid pen 
of Sir Max Beerbohm, discourteous portraits of the Royal 
Family. I grew anxious: but needlessly so, it seemed. The film 
was received with thunders of applause, and the gentleman 
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from the Education Department invited me out cordially for a 


* * * * 


It was at this lecture that the Sikh boy of about twelve 
(topped by a turban almost as large as himself) asked the preg- 
nant question, ‘But sir: why have peoples made arts?’ 

Other questions, asked in other places, and also a little 
difficult to answer: 

‘Are women in England twenty feet high?’ (African boy. I 
had shown them a sculpture, and said it was 20 feet high.) 

‘Sir, you have said that Spain is the country in Europe most 
like Africa. If that is so, why are Spanish people not black?’ 
(African schoolmaster.) 

‘Which nation is top nation in art?’ (Asian student.) 

‘Why, sir, do you come here from England to tell us this?’ 
(African boy, after a lecture in ‘Art in everyday life.’) 

‘But what are you?’ (Asian woman teacher, at the end of a 
lecture at which I had, of course, been introduced.) 


* * * * 


I visited a Teacher Training College for Asians. 

The girls, swirling and billowing in their saris and panta- 
loons, looked as lovely as the rhythmical paintings of their 
ancestors. The men, hirsute and fiercely intellectual, stood 
massed at the back of the hall with a great air of polite disdain 
on their impassive faces. 

This was to impress, not me, but the young ladies. Neither 
sex would ask, or answer, any question: the women thinking it 
presumptuous to do so in front of the men, and the men fearful 
lest a wrong reply should expose them to ridicule. 

The hall was too vast and aery to black out, so I showed them 
the slides, in groups, inside a smaller Black Hole of Calcutta. 
Drenched to the skin, we looked at ancient Asian bodies like 
their own. When two girls fainted we abandoned art for nature, 
and streamed into the morning sun. 

The English headmistress entertained us to lunch. The guest 
of honour was a governor of the school who, in his youth, like 
so many affluent Asians, had travelled from Bombay to 
Mombasa with scarcely a rupee. Affable and aloof, he ate 
separate Indian dishes. 

I asked the headmistress if she preferred teaching Asian 
girls, or English. Asians, she answered, were angels of politeness, 
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but didn’t always care to speak the truth. She added tactfully: 
‘They'd rather tell a lie to me than cause me pain.’ 

We turned to the governor for confirmation: but he wasn’t 
interested in racial comparisons. He blinked his eyes, smiled, 
and raised his eyebrows. ‘Our women are truthful,’ he said, 
‘but somewhat different. They are Asians.’ 


Bo * * * 


Scenes at an inter-racial party: 

There are already third generation European Kenyans; but 
history is still young here, all the same. Thus, one says to some 
wizened old boy: 

*You’ve been here long, sir?” 

Impressive pause: then: 

‘Oh, only thirty-five years. . . . 

Better still: 

‘See that girl standing over there? Her father walked up from 
the coast.’ (Cf., ‘came over on the Mayflower.’) 

An African politician (‘good’ Kikuyu) looks at his watch, and 
says in a high-pitched voice: ‘Well, you must excuse me now. 
It’s nearly eight, and I have to be back inside my cage — you 
know there’s a curfew for we Africans ?” 

This reminded me how, when I was in Germany, I used to 
rebuke Germans for not knowing about Belsen-Bergen. It’s 
equally easy, when in Nairobi, to fail to see there’s an ‘emer- 
gency’ going on at all. 


* * * * 


You’re not long in Kenya before you’re pulled into your 
racial compartment. (First intimation of this: an Asian girl 
at the B O A C office says, over the phone, ‘I’ve got a European 
fellow here who wants a reservation.’) 

The luxury of liking everybody, irrespective of race, seems, 
at the best, reserved for those, like journalists, politicians, com- 
mercial travellers and archbishops, who hasten by before their 
community can challenge their happy irresponsibility, and 
fasten a tribal loyalty upon them. 

Men of each race, if you bend what seems a sympathetic ear 
to them, will speak to you at once as if their viewpoint is 
unanswerable, and you agreed with it. The feeling overcomes 
you that many prefer some absolute ‘solution’, even if it involves 
their own destruction, let alone everyone else’s. 
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In this, the Europeans aren’t alone to blame. Many of us, in 
England, have a nasty habit of automatically damning our own 
kind. I invite any such to spend even half an hour with an 
Asian or African who thinks, like the lunatic settler, that he has 
a ‘solution’. 

One grows horribly suspicious of men (and women!) of all 
races with ‘solutions’. It seemed to me the Europeans who may 
save Africa are those whom the English ‘liberal’ would consider 
a reactionary, and whom the diehard settler would call a 
nigger-lover: those who refuse the comfort of a ‘solution’, and 
use their hearts and brains. 


Kenya (Mombasa) 

A ten-mile strip of the Kenyan and Tanganyikan coasts is 
leased from H.H. the Sultan of Zanzibar. On Portuguese Fort 
Jesus, you see his spendid national flag: an oblong of scarlet, 
decorated with nothing. Christian Dior couldn’t do better. 

Here the climatic temperature rises abruptly, but the 
political falls to something nearer normal. People talk to one 
another with their eyelids open, and there is less barbed wire. 


* * * * 


By night I wandered round the African quarter. It is grass- 
hutted, though abutting on to the Bombay-style plaster mansions 
of the Asian traders in the main road. 

An African invited me to see his hut. It was about 12 feet 
square, lit by an oil lamp, and furnished only with a tall, flat 
bed like a kitchen table. Two younger brothers were sleeping 
naked in a pile upon the ground. 

Before entertaining me to coffee he changed from the 
universal khaki shirt and shorts into a sort of long sarong of 
coloured cloth. He cooked, he told me, inside the hut: the 
smoke kept the mosquitoes at bay, and malaria. 

When I asked him out to supper we saw a European car run 
down an African. It was at once surrounded by an angry throng 
(an accident reveals latent hostilities in a community). The 
police collected the driver and his victim, and hurried off, 
leaving a pool of blood, a smashed vehicle and a muttering 
crowd. 

+ - * * 

The oddest address I made on all the tour was to a Luncheon 

Club of Asian tycoons. 


6 
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We met on the terrace of a luxury hotel perched over the 
inland sea (Mombasa is on an island). The President, a bright- 
eyed, mirthless man, told me confidentially, over the curry, that 
to certain parts of the hotel Asians were not admitted. I asked 
him why he and his friends didn’t buy the place? He pondered. 

I’d seen already, in Uganda and in Kenya, the work of 
excellent Asian painters whose only support, they told me, came 
from Europeans: none from their own people. 

So when I got up I was determined on a pep talk. I spoke of 
the glories of the art of their Indian ancestors. India, I said, was 
the mother of us all. They slightly smiled. I told them these 
splendours had been made possible because merchant princes 
had supported artists who had thus immortalized their names. 
Did they not have, I asked, a similar responsibility to their 
community ? 

They saw where I was heading and the smiles dropped off 
their faces. When I stopped there was a hush, then very 
tentative applause. The President described my speech as 
‘thought-provoking’. 


Tanganyika 

Three miles outside Dar-es-salaam, there is a Welwyn 
Garden City of European housing. Roads named after generals 
shoot offat mad angles, and every villa looks very much the same. 

Escaping from my hosts, I went at night to visit the dhows 
from Zanzibar, anchored bobbing and flapping in the bay. 
The Arabs, turbaned and wrapt up in antiquity, were cour- 
teous, reserved and menacing. Why had we driven them (in 
the name of anti-slavery) from these thousands of populous 
square miles? 

I missed the last taxi, walked home by moonlight, and got 
lost in the Garden City. Was it Wavell Avenue, or Auchinleck, 
or Montgomery? It hardly seemed the thing, at two o’clock in 
the morning, to batter on some door; besides, there were lots 
of dogs. 

So I slept on the beach, and was woken at dawn by the 
padding footsteps of dozens of bare feet hurrying to work: the 
feet of the ‘boys’, as we call African servants - who so much 
dislike the word. 

One of my hostesses, I remembered, knew all about the 
‘boys’. She didn’t know their names (I mean their African, not 
their attributed English names), nor their tribe, nor their 
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religion (she had two Muslims, unbeknown, cooking ritual 
dishes in her kitchen). But she did know they pinched 2 lb. of 
sugar a week, and let the electric iron burn the table. 

This is the ‘Memsahib Fallacy’, unpleasantly common in 
Africa. ‘We know the African’, they tell you (often in front of 
‘the African’, who has sharp ears). What they mean is that, 
just like a Victorian housewife, they know the ways of servants. 

But one of my hosts showed more consideration. ‘You must 
be careful’, he said, ‘when you throw a cigarette butt on the 
ground, to tread on it. Otherwise it burns their feet.’ 


* * * * 


I went inland to visit the Teacher Training Centre. for 
Africans at Mpwapwa. 

The journey up there was by rail. At Dar-es-salaam we 
loaded our car and projecting gear on to a railway-truck, and, 
leaving the African driver aboard to guard them, climbed into 
the wagon-lit. 

Next morning, when I got out at a wayside halt to see the 
local colour on the platform, I found that truck, car and driver 
had disappeared. Enquiry established they had been shunted 
off in the night, no one knew why, at a place called Morogoro. 
‘This is Africa,’ said my companion, without surprise. 

The college at Mpwapwa is set in the loneliness of majestic 
mountain scenery — like Highland Scotland on a vaster scale, 
and just as melancholy and empty. The students converge there 
from all over the territory: travelling sometimes for ten days, 
with books on their heads, and, in their hands, a knobkerry or 
spear (which the headmaster impounds during term time). 
All are desperately anxious to learn (or rather, pass their 
exams.), for a schoolmaster in an African village is a consider- 
able personage. 

That night I spoke to a hundred of these young men. Their 
brown eyes were glued on mine as they listened for the pearls 
of wisdom that were going to explain the secrets of European 
power. Their attitude seemed a mixture of overwhelming trust — 
and yet of a faint suspicion: as if I was withholding something — 

some secret ‘Open sesame’ that Europeans are determined to 
keep to themselves. 


* * * * 


We set off next day (along the route Stanley took to disturb 
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Livingstone) for Kongwa, where there is a school for European 
boys. It was strange to see dozens of white children in the 
middle of the Tanganyikan wilds — all the more so as the school 
is housed in the former offices of the ill-fated ground-nut 
scheme. 

We gave a lift back to an African teacher whose wife had 
been in Kongwa hospital for a miscarriage. She sat rocking in 
the front seat with her woe. Her husband said to me: ‘When the 
British left India, did they remove the railways? How many 
servants does an English teacher have? Do Irishmen now like 
England? What is your opinion of Dr Nkrumah?’ He believed 
none of my answers. 


* * * * 


Back at Mpwapwa we found that our car and driver had 
arrived: the driver triumphant, though still burning with the 
indignation he had felt when he had woken up at Morogoro and 
found himself on a siding. He had thrown his weight about and 
got himself hitched on to a goods train. 

We gave a mammoth film show after supper. It was the first 
time many of the men had ever seen a film. 


Nyasaland 


Blantyre, with its corrugated iron roofs, its sunlit, lazy 
verandahs, and its saloons with chest-high swinging doors, is 
like a Wild West city; but Zomba, the capital, seems an 
African Simla, where 600 European officials sit on a hillside 
overlooking a splendid panorama of Livingstone’s Lake 
Shirwa, and of terraced tea gardens stretching away to Mount 
Mlanje. 

The Africans here no longer wear the gowns and caps of the 
Arabian east coast, but odds and ends of tattered khaki; and 
if with pretentions to education, a symbolic pair of spectacles 
with plain, non-optical lenses. 


* * * * 


At a party I was invited to in Blantyre, I made a gesture of 
which I was quite unconscious at the time. I was talking to a 
Presbyterian minister and to a husband and wife from the 
Rhodesias. The Rhodesians were telling us that here in Nyasa- 
land things weren’t so well arranged as in the rest of the 
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Federation: in the Rhodesias, the African was made to know 
his place. 

At this moment my host’s head ‘boy’ approached with trays. 
I said good evening to him, by name, and thanked him for what 
he’d offered. 

The minister considered this elementary politeness a reproof 
to the Rhodesians, and later told the African students of his 
Mission school about the incident. Accordingly, when I arrived 
there next day, I was greeted with mysterious applause. 


* * 7* * 


At this school I spoke to teachers of all three races. This was 
the seating plan. On my left, in front, white ladies; two empty 
rows; then Asian ladies, then the male Asian bloc. On my right, 
the African males with, in the background, a juvenile and 
uninvited audience who’d come to see the film. 

This seemed like speaking to three audiences at once, so I 
told them if they didn’t all move closer they wouldn’t see a thing 
upon the screen. They shuffled forward, and I began my story. 

Art, supposedly the subject of my lecture tour, had grown 
increasingly, as I travelled on, to be the pretext for a demonstra- 
tion of the unity of human creation among all peoples. 

Thanks to the hypnosis of a screen and a darkened room, 
they absorbed this subversive message not too reluctantly; and, 
by the time questions came, the audience had congealed into 
some sort of unity. But, when the lights went on, each party 
boarded their separate buses and departed. 


Northern Rhodesia 
Citizens of the Union, it appears, regard Rhodesia as the 
‘black north’, where the munt doesn’t know his place. The 
impression of a visitor coming from East Africa (even from 
Kenya, where the races are killing one another) is exactly the 
contrary. Nowhere do racial divisions seem more absolute, with 
Africans living in ‘locations’ far from the Europeant own, and 
with personal relations frozen into punctilious indifference. 
These African ‘locations’ are overwhelmingly depressing. 
They have every virtue of planning, yet seem a nightmare: 
neither African nor European in character, but a mould for 
reluctant human clay. A lecture I gave at one of them was a 
shambles. No one knew what I was talking about, nor cared. 
Babies wailed, children threw stones on to the roof, people 
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interrupted with a discourtesy unknown in tribal Africa. The 
only questions I got at the end were whether I’d give cigarettes 
and money. 

. ~ * + 

The towns of the copperbelt are sprouting like mushrooms in 
the scrub. A European miner earns several hundred pounds a 
month. And there is plenty of cash available for ‘welfare’. 

A young English ‘Festival of Britain’ architect showed me a 
theatre he was building: splendidly sited, and highly original 
in design. ‘What an opportunity,’ I said. “Yes, but look at the 
materials.” He picked up a brick, and it shattered when he 
dropped it to the ground. ‘And the skilled labour,’ he added, 
with a sigh and shudder. ‘But if the theatre falls down,’ I said, 
‘I expect they'll give you money to build another.’ ‘Oh yes, of 
course, there’s that,’ he said. 


* * * * 


You meet a great many Afrikaaners here — in fact you hear 
Afrikaans in the shops as often as English. 

When an Afrikaaner’s introduced to you, he will, before 
you’ve opened your mouth, tell you what you think of the Union. 
If you reply, his trump card is: ‘I tell you what’s the metter 
with you, men. You’re an Inglish libiril.’ 


& * * * 


Saddest sight of the whole trip: twenty little English girls 
learning cheap and nasty tap-dancing in a vast mining- 
company built ballroom; while all around them stood the 
African cleaners, twitching their hips and shoulders to the 
music, rhythm born in their blood. 


* * * * 


Africa fills you with wonder and despair. 

The country is fantastically beautiful. I shall not enumerate 
the well-known profusion of exotic plants and animals, for it is 
the majesty and dignity of the landscape that captivate you 
most of all. 

The Africans have graces like princes; and, if you happen to 
think Negroes beautiful, the bodies of kings as well. The Asians 
impress you by their diligence and enterprise (you meet 
traders in the remotest parts, where no other race would 
bother), and by their discretion and good manners. The 
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Europeans supply the brains and initiative, and carry the 
weight of responsibility. Their civic sense is beyond praise. To 
their own fellows they are of the utmost kindness and good 
nature. Their hospitality is unstinted. 

Stir these splendid ingredients together, and the mixture 
goes sour: bitter: rancid. Why? you say to yourself (with an 
eye, of course, to the explanations offered by those who ‘know’, 
who possess ‘solutions’). 

Dare you conclude, as I did, in your ignorance and naivety, 
that the deadly ‘problem’ of Africa is a creation only of the 
mind? And the real problem half neglected ? 

The real problem is the education of each race by every 
other, so that all can increase the productivity of the continent 
quick, quick. 

The invented ‘problem’ (whose existence makes you believe 
in the devil’s), the racial problem, seems, the more you look at 
it, to be no problem at all. Posterity will be utterly bored by our 
racial dilemmas. 

Meanwhile, it seemed to me that the crisis, in Africa, is for 
the Europeans. Discussions among Europeans about ‘what is to 
be done with the Africans’ made me think of an argument 
between ships’ captains, over the radio-telephone, in a storm, 
about what is to be done with the ocean. 

In Africa, only the Africans have no problem. Millions of 
their feet have padded over the red continent for centuries, and 
will long continue to do so. 














One World and its Way 
Kingsley Amis 


“* What an education for me! To find such things taken as natural.” — 
BARTLE in Darkness and Day 


EOPLE seem to be getting more and more inclined to 
turn writers into cults. There can be no harm in this, as 
common sense will show, and the vocal devotee, or literary 
barker, occupies a familiar and on the whole honourable place 
in recent literary history: one thinks of what Monckton Milnes 
did for Keats’s work, and what Richard le Gallienne did for 
Meredith’s, and what almost everybody one runs into has done 
for Lawrence’s. This, of course, is fine, and only becomes irri- 
tating in proportion as the middleman ignores, or pretends not 
to mind, or tries to turn into virtue that large area of weakness 
which, wherever it may lie, invariably accompanies the kind of 
talent that some people will want to turn into a cult. Such 
unwillingness, or inability, to give one’s hero less than ten out 
of ten for everything results occasionally in the utter alienation 
of more temperate admirers — for example I often feel I will 
never pick up a book by Orwell again until I have read a frank 
discussion of the dishonesty and hysteria that mar some of his 
best work. While as for the author of Lady Chatterley’s Lover . . . 
No: not wanting to have my windows smashed by Lawrence- 
vigilantes I will sidestep that one and come to Mr Robert 
Liddell’s contribution* to the cult of Miss I. Compton-Burnett. 
To put it like that may convey a sneer, which is not my 
intention, for Miss Compton-Burnett is by any standards a 
considerable novelist and Mr Liddell an acute and conscien- 
tious critic. It is even very doubtful whether one should speak 
of a Compton-Burnett cult in the same breath as a Lawrence 
cult. After all, writers who put in a lot of time ordering the 
human race about make the best demigods, and no zealots are 


* The Novels of I. Compton-Burnett. By Robert Liddell. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 
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likely to attach themselves to one who not only never deviates 
from fiction as the organ of her beliefs, but who habitually 
declines the small indulgence of generalizing commentary 
within that fiction. Nevertheless, although an able piece of 
exposition, and valuable as a groundwork for discussion, Mr 
Liddell’s book allies itself with some of the cult-like chat one 
sees and hears by always finding the flattering name for the 
equivocal quality, so that, for example, it is the ‘brilliance’ of 
Compton-Burnett dialogue which completely carries the day 
over occasional ‘woodenness’, while the fact that it is ‘stylized’ 
is seen as just a thing about it, not as a possible defect that 
survives superficial reading. Mr Liddell has made an exhaustive 
list of some of the things which Miss Compton-Burnett does, 
and one must admire his industry in having among other things 
collected and put into alphabetical order all the sixty different 
kinds of tone in which her various characters are described as 
speaking; but he seems to me to be dodging some of the hard 
questions, even, perhaps, to be ignorant of the objections to the 
Compton-Burnett method which need answering, or at least 
formulating. 

The latest novel* affords as good a starting-point as any. One 
of the things to say about it is that it is not as good as its prede- 
cessor, The Present and the Past — hardly an audacious pronounce- 
ment, but of the kind which should be made more often about 
this author: when an artist’s work seems at first blush to be 
homogeneous and of consistent merit, then the critic must work 
extra hard to establish internal differences. Anyway: the main 
crux of Mother and Son involves — one is immediately tempted to 
say ‘as usual’ — infidelity, bastardy, deception and relevation. 
Julius Hume, hearing that his wife Miranda has only a short 
while to live, and wanting there to be no secrets between them 
at such a time, reveals to her that the three children he has been 
bringing up in their home are not, as was given out, the issue 
of his dead brother but of himself. The shock kills Miranda on 
the spot. It is later revealed, by an improbable accident 
involving a hidden letter, that she had deceived her husband 
in a similar way. Around this familiar centre are grouped other 
elements equally familiar. Miranda is one of the basic types of 
Compton-Burnett ‘tyrant’ : nothing like as monstrous as horrible 
old Aunt Matty in A Family and a Fortune (though in both cases 


* Mother and Son. By 1. Compton-Burnett. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 
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the tyranny involves a paid companion), and without the prig- 
gish moralizing note of Horace Lamb in Manservant and Maid- 
servant, but with the customary venting of malice upon those 
rendered defenceless by their position in the household; in 
particular, of course, the children, who are reminded with 
dreadful frequency that their presence, indeed their continued 
existence, depends on charity. Other familiar elements include 
the arrangement of children-and-tutor, or children-vs.-tutor, 
scenes, with the children winning hands down; the introduction 
of a secondary household apart from the main one, where the 
concerns of the latter are debated and partly directed; and the 
important part borne in the plot by improbabilities — in addi- 
tion to the hidden letter already mentioned, which strongly 
recalls an incident in Darkness and Day, there are two crucial 
overhearings. The companion, Hester Wolsey, happens to be 
in the room unnoticed when Julius makes his fatal confession to 
Miranda, and also happens to be standing about unnoticed 
when the letter is found and read aloud. 

Despite ali these things, it would be wrong to imply that the 
book is a tissue of repetitions, that it is no more than a ‘re-make’ 
of earlier successes. In particular, the character of Rosebery 
Hume (the ‘Son’ of the title), which is the best thing in the 
book, is without parallel anywhere at all: soft, priggish, self- 
centred and weak, and yet possessed of a silly integrity, a 
fatheaded concern for justice, which makes him in the end 
extremely sympathetic. The secondary household, moreover, 
carries us outside the range of family relationships, offering 
instead a lively and astringent sketch of the emotional manoeuv- 
rings of two spinsters, their companion-housekeeper and their 
cat. At the same time, the book in general brings a feeling of 
recognition, of having seen a great part of it done before, which 
only the most thoroughly addicted reader will unreservedly 
enjoy. In the present connection there are, I think, two main 
kinds of repetitiveness in Miss Compton-Burnett’s work: that 
of character and that of incident. The first of these has been 
often enough noted, especially as regards the tyrannical heads 
of households. ‘Some readers,’ says Mr Liddell, ‘have . . . com- 
plained that they do not remember or distinguish them after 
they have closed the books,’ and if Mr Liddell says this we can 
take it as strongly established. His answer is that he personally 
finds no difficulty here, claiming that he ‘could unerringly 
assign any speech to the right speaker’. No doubt; but Mr 
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Liddell is a devotee, and even if he were not he has written a 
whole book about these novels. I much prefer the conclusion 
of Miss Pamela Hansford-Johnson (in her British Council and 
National Book League pamphlet) that ‘Miss Compton-Burnett 
has not a sufficient diversity of types within her range of experi- 
ence for the number of her novels. We can group her characters 
with such ease that eventually the memory entangles them. 
...° (Italics in original.) If this is true, it affords the right way 
of approaching a question sometimes raised by reviewers, that 
of the narrowness of this author’s range in general; but, more 
interestingly, perhaps, it seems to argue a poverty of invention 
that goes very strangely with the exuberant inventiveness to be 
found in every line of the dialogue. The second kind of repeti- 
tiveness — that of incident — tells the same story, and with rather 
more damaging implication, for although each successive 
revelation of illegitimacy, each piece of eavesdropping, each 
whiff of incest, each discovery of a vital letter or photograph 
will hardly do more than make the non-addicted reader grit 
his teeth in an effort to go on taking the thing seriously, he may 
yet be moved to reflect that these devices, ‘melodramatic’ or 
not, form the only method by which a Compton-Burnett plot 
is carried on and indeed determine the whole shape of her 
books. 

This author’s entire strategy is comprised in first setting out 
a few scenes of talk, which may be of any length and come in 
any order; and then, a good long time after the initial situation 
has been established, somebody listens at a door or finds a letter, 
a switch is thrown and a new situation takes immediate charge, 
though without causing or revealing any significant change in 
the characters involved. (Miss Hansford-Johnson rightly notes 
that where there is such change, it is implausible: Horace Lamb 
is the example here.) There is something almost lazy about this 
procedure; it exempts the author from having to construct any 
chain of incident such as is likely in fact to determine change 
and progress in human lives, substituting a mere arbitrary 
framework within the divisions of which no development is 
called for. One danger of such a method is that large stretches 
of any given book are liable to escape being clipped together by 
these devices and will hence be called upon to justify themselves. 
Miss Compton-Burnett is too gifted not to be able to pull this 
off time and time again — one immediately remembers such 
things as the marvellously invigorating battles between the 
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governess Mildred Hallam and her two young charges in 
Darkness and Day. But even she could not make the Miss 
Buchanan scenes in Manservant and Maidservant, for instance, 
anything more than a pendant, a simple addition, to what goes 
on in the rest of the book: a skilful and amusing addition, again, 
but so disproportionately large that one began to be troubled 
lest Miss Buchanan would drop a letter or a photograph 
revealing her to be somebody’s mother. An inferior book like 
Two Worlds and Their Ways can turn into padding, into addition, 
before it is much more than half over, though the virtuosity of 
the dialogue, as always, remains undiminished to the end, 
while even a masterpiece like The Present and the Past is too long 
by some twenty pages. One might sum up these points by saying 
that the real objection to the author’s method is not that her 
books are held together by melodramatic, or improbable, or 
reduplicated events, but that they are not so held together. 

My second main line of argument can also take Mother and 
Son as its starting-point. When Julius tells Miranda his secret, 
she says: 


. . . Our time is over; we have only the past that we have 
seen. What am I to say to you, Julius, in my last hour, on the 
brink of the grave? That I forgive you, my husband. What 
else can I say? What other word can pass lips so soon to be 
closed ? And I say them fully. But I thank God that I have not 
dealt with you, as you have dealt with me. 


Having said this, she dies, and Rosebery at once says: 


Father, she is dead! She is gone from me, my mother! Why 
have you done it? Why did you think of yourself? Why could 
you not keep your secret? What did it matter, your personal 
burden, the weight on your own mind ? Why did you put it on 
her in her weakness and age? It was for you to spare her, not 
to think of easing yourself. You have done an ill thing. 


It is not enough, agreed, to say about this that real people 
never talk (or talked) like that at a moment like that, although 
to say so is to imply a charge not easily answered, and certainly 
not answered by pleading, with Mr Liddell, that real people in 
the Compton-Burnett period expressed themselves better than 
we do, and that these are clever people too. If one asks what 
sort of people do talk like that, one might mention, again with 
Mr Liddell, people in verse drama, and he has produced an 
astonishing effect by interlarding Euripides (in English, of 
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course) with Compton-Burnett stage-directions. But this is 
irrelevant, because Miss Compton-Burnett — and I hope to 
obtain agreement here — is not writing versé drama, where the 
conventions are utterly different. (The temptation to regard 
these novels as Attic tragedies must be resisted at all points: 
why suggest that the servants in some of the books provide a 
choric commentary? We don’t want a chorus.) The other 
kind of people who talk as Miranda and Rosebery do are 
people in other novels, some of them not-too-good novels — 
there is a perilous resemblance to the kind of way some of Mr 
Charles Morgan’s characters go on. And that is fatal. There 
may be times for people in a book to talk like people in a book, 
but at moments of emotional crisis it is best avoided. It is often 
avoided in Miss Compton-Burnett’s better novels, and this is 
an important way-in which they establish themselves as better. 
There is really not as much in common as all that between 
this general type of Compton-Burnett dialogue, such as usually 
occurs in duologue and in what Mr Liddell calls ‘the great 
tragic speeches’, and the other, more familiar type where a 
larger number of characters sit round a table and indulge in 
communal dialectics. Reviewers have noticed an unrealistic 
level of aphorism in these exchanges, most conspicuous where 
children or servants participate, but again to point this out is 
not quite adequate on its own. What is striking is less what the 
characters say than the remarkable number of kinds of thing 
they do not say. To imagine what would have to happen before 
a Compton-Burnett character could say ‘You bore me’ or 
‘What a pretty dress’ or ‘Give me a kiss’ or ‘Oh my God? is an 
instructive experience. The majority of these conversations are 
marathon tennis-matches in which the ball always lands in 
court. Any given return may be a smash, a screw-shot or a 
plain lob to the base-line — very occasionally it may come off 
the wood — but no ball ever rebounds from a player’s head 
instead of his racquet, or gets angrily kicked into the net, or is 
chucked over the wire into the cabbage-patch. Quite a lot of 
the time the players are virtually interchangeable, maintaining 
as they do a close verbal and syntactical continuity in their 
collocutions, and holding their favourite idioms in common: 
two examples are the extended ‘that’ substitution (“Nurse is at 
a loss. She often finds herself that’) and the cliché-critique 
introduced by some such formula as ‘Why do people always 
talk as if x were a good (or bad) thing?’ And in most of the 
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novels one could count on the fingers of one hand, or even on 
its thumb, the number of times anyone refuses to play. 

I think I can probably fudge up a couple of comments on 
this policy of rigorous limitation and exclusion in dialogue. 
The first one is just that it takes an almost overweening audacity 
to discard at the outset the most powerful card in the hand of 
the novelist interested in character-drawing, that of differentia- 
tion by mode of speech. It is true that some characters are thus 
differentiated — Dulcia Bode (A House and Its Head) and Cassius 
Clare (The Present and the Past) are good instances — but on the 
whole the lack of variety is enervating, much more so than any 
lack of realism. A butler and cook who are no more than over- 
articulate can perhaps be accepted, but a butler and cook who 
reproduce the conversational techniques of their master and 
mistress are merely ventriloquial. Here, too, I think, lies an 
important source of the repetitiveness of character discussed 
earlier: how is one to differentiate two tyrants, or two gover- 
nesses, or two children, or two footmen, who talk the same? 
And this applies within books as well as between them. To keep 
separate in the mind the schoolgirls of Two Worlds and Their 
Ways requires a concentration — during reading — incommen- 
surate with the reward offered, and in several other novels the 
issue is thickened and impeded by similar ‘doubling-up’ of 
characters. My second comment is just that the danger in 
stylizing the procedure of dialogue in this way, and in thus 
tending inevitably to reduce the status of the individual 
character, is that of finally turning the whole thing, not indeed 
into a solemn game, but into a frivolous game. Loss of serious- 
ness is for some reason the dragon that lurks in the path of the 
writer who opts for other modes than a selection of the language 
really used by men. To read almost any piece of Compton- 
Burnett ‘communal dialectics’ is to experience a pleasure as 
intense as most available literary pleasures, and yet page after 
page, sometimes scene after scene (the servants’ conversations 
in Darkness and Day provide the most extreme example), is 
marked by the triviality inseparable from fantasy. 

There are two things which decisively rescue a great part of 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s work from this danger. One is her 
comic sense; the other a dyad composed of her hatred and her 
pity. To any of her readers, not only her devotees, her comedy 
will hardly need illustrating, though her liking for subject- 
matter generally considered tragic may obscure the importance 
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and extent of the wonderfully amusing passages in even the 
more harrowing books, such as Manservant and Maidservant. 
Her hatred and her pity, her hatred for cruel irresponsible spite 
and sentimental righteous folly, her pity for their victims, for 
the downtrodden servant, the hounded companion and above 
all the child goaded to tears in the name of love and duty — 
these things too need no emphasis. The relevant point here is 
that these two passions are realistic passions. They work not 
through, but alongside and apart from, an arbitrary method of 
construction and a technique of dialogue which is too often 
de-individualizing and at times undisciplined. Miss Compton- 
Burnett is a writer of the wildest internal contradictions and 
not the least of these is her ability to turn out novels — two or 
more of which are masterpieces — that conceal under great 
homogeneity of tone a conglomeration of all but incongruous 
elements. 

The above may seem a sufficiently left-handed tribute to a 
writer I enjoy and admire. I do not think it really is. Our most 
original living novelist will not best be served by having an 
affectionate bloom rubbed over such flaws as, by reason of its 
vitality, her work inevitably bears. It is only after those flaws 
have been probed that they can be understood and finally 
dismissed. 
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Book Notes 


JOURNEY THROUGH DREAD. (A Study of Kierkegaard, Heideg- 
ger, Sartre.) By Aarland Ussher. (Darwen Finlayson. 125. 6d.) 


This is an important book in two respects. In the first place it 
discusses the power and the actuality of what for Mr Ussher — and, 
at present, for the reviewer — is the Great Tradition in philosophy. 
This is the Idealist humanism of Kant and Hegel, and the humanism 
of the Existentialists who, since they continue the ontological 
preoccupation with the totality of things as they really are (or are 
experienced) and with the nature of man’s freedom in relation to 
that totality (that is, his only true freedom), are ‘alone, while 
vigorously rebelling ... in the Succession.’ It is the philosophy of 
self-consciousness par excellence; and for Mr Ussher the whole mean- 
ing of this ‘transitional’ twentieth century, as he calls it, with its 
public irrationalism, collapse of conventional ideals and so on, is 
precisely that man’s essential nature is at last fully revealed to him: 


The individual to-day has come to ‘Years of Indiscretion’, and has 
been given his latchkey; but he is frightened, and only too anxious to 
surrender it again. He finds himself ‘thrown’ into an unfriendly world, 
and confronted with a Demon — his own naked Will. 


Consequently the Existentialist contemplation of the Dread of the 
Self before God, before Death and before The Other Person, and 
its doctrine of the world-constructing Will, are superior to ‘com- 
placent, anemic rationalism’ on the one hand, and on the other to 
the various types of positivism which ‘have sought, under the 
pressure of science and social reorganization, to assimilate the Self 
to Process’. Existentialism is thus seen as an authentic moment in 
the general post-Cartesian ‘adventure of re-creation and reconquest 

. of the Cosmos’, of ‘possession of the Earth . ..[as] the material 
esthetic Fact’; and this authenticity extends, retrospectively, to its 
Idealist progenitors. However, for Mr Ussher it is not the final 
moment. Because the ontological analysis of human relationships 
cannot account for their sensuous actuality and detail it is, and 
always must be, ‘almost comically insufficient’. Sartre’s famous 
Jansenist caricatures of sexual love, for instance, are 


part of Sartre’s denial of human nature ; for him there is only a human 
condition, a phenomenological pattern within which complete free- 
dom obtains. 
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Further, the stoicism which such a schematic account of living 
necessitates tends constantly to sterility, to a Trotsky-like persona, 
even to insanity. In short, the ontological tradition is incapable of 
a ‘delighted discovery’ of the world; for its explanations of it leave 
it uninhabitable. It can lead us ‘to the frontiers of a philosophy we 
can repose in ... but cannot enter that Promised Land, for [it] 
knows little of the non-rational but its dread’. The philosophy 
towards which Existentialism thus impels Mr Ussher is one of 
‘direct poetic apprehension’, exemplified by an artist such as 
D. H. Lawrence; and to that he will devote a subsequent piece. 

This present book, therefore, ‘relates a personal voyage of 
discovery’, and as such cannot help being an advance on the 
predominantly theological interest here in Existentialism as a useful 
apologetic theme: an interest which is either ignorant or dishonest. 
As Mr Ussher well says of Kierkegaard: 


He who summons us back to ... the tidy hierarchized garden of 
Plato and the historic Church ... prevents our ever'truly returning — 
by that faith of his which does not convince us, his despair which was 
partly willed, and by the irony which could hold these two ‘moments’ 
in a not uncomplacent balance. 


In the second place . and likewise because it results from a 
personal confrontation with its subject - Mr Ussher’s book is an 
exercise in a manner of writing hitherto out of fashion, but which 
is particularly suited to those who feel they can forego the protection 
of academic oratio obliqua and can speak with authority : the extended, 
40,000-word essay. In the hands of its great Victorian practitioners 
such as Mill and Arnold, but much more vividly in the hands of 
Existentialists and para-Existentialists such as Sartre (Qu’est-ce que 
la littérature?), Camus (Le Mythe de Sisyphe), Merleau-Ponty (Humanis- 
me et terreur: essai sur le probléme communiste) who feel its assertiveness 
exactly congruent with the ontological temper, the outstanding 
features of the manner are the seriousness and the urgency of tone 
by which the authority is communicated: this by and large on two 
levels. Thus on the elementary level Mr Ussher shows a skill 
with the arresting phrase — the surface objective-correlative of 
authority, so to speak: 

[The ‘Nothing’ of Heidegger and Sartre is] something frighteningly 
tangible, like a face that we feel, with our fingers, in the dark. 
[For Sartre] love ... like will, is a mere fidget. 


and with the recapitulatory accumulation of these into the set- 
piece: 


In the whole production of Heidegger you will rarely find an image, 
a homely phrase, a concrete term; and the abstract terms are limited 
to a few dozen (almost all interchangeable and often bewilderingly 
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interchanged), recurring with sickening monotony like wooden 
horses in a merry-go-round. If the Absolute could speak, one feels, 
this might well be its language. Over the entire glacial surface of 
Heidegger’s work there is no relief for the eye, no handrail, no foot- 
hold; this might be the philosophical equivalent of Scott’s Last Post 
in the Antarctic. Only a mollusc — or a professor — could project 
himself through these wastes, or nourish himself on such aliment. 
Imperfect control of an unorthodox medium, perhaps, leads to the 
typical lapses of compulsive, and therefore facetious, ad-libbing: 


Only a mollusc — or a professor ... 
The logical crowbar of Husserl’s reduction ... 


of intrusive, New Yorker intimacy: 
You will rearly find... 


Heidegger ... is in a sense a more refreshing fellow than the dreary 
prophets of Progress and Evolution. 


and of merely indiscriminate, Churchillian, fustian: 
Heidegger’s ... work seems like a Baroque catafalque of prose ... 


(Here the post-Tridentine associations of ‘Baroque’ distract; for 
Heidegger, as for Hegel, an image from Lutheran necrophily is 
needed.) But the book as a whole survives this by virtue of Mr 
Ussher’s command of the less readily available (and hence more 
genuine and pervasive) secondary components of the manner: 
i.e., acuteness and sympathy of quotation: 
In particular, one notices this excellent observation [of Sartre’s]: 
Vice is, essentially, the love of frustration. 
(here the inadvertent ambiguity of ‘excellent’ in the context makes 
the point); power of the seemingly off-hand comment: 
... Sorge, Schuld ... terms which he, Heidegger, employs, not quite 
ingenuously, for their religious resonance. 


(here ‘not quite ingenuously, for their religious resonance’ places 
the whole mystique of the German academic enterprise since 
Humboldt and Hegel in seven words); finally, confidence in 
anticipating the reader’s comment and converting the reply into a 
climactic epigram: 

All other human relationships — maternal love, pity, loyalty to a 
cause or a sovereign — are [for Sartre] mere variations [on sex rela- 
tionship]. The English reader will mutter ‘Freud’, but Sartre the 
Husserlite, will not hear of an Unconscious. Some people are in 
mauvaise foi, that is all. Sartre’s constant tone of a scolding school- 
master, somewhat recalling Bernard Shaw, is largely due to this 
denial. 

In brief, the serious attention we give to Mr Ussher’s exposition 
of things such as continental metaphysics and ethics, which are 
traditionally regarded as either pestilential or comic and in any 
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case none of our business, is due to the impression his book gives of 
the reasonable Englishman (or Anglo-Irishman in this case) finding 
that a great deal in the continental tradition is of primary import- 
ance for the native sensibility — on’ the latter’s own terms. In this 
Mr Ussher succeeds where a whole generation of incoherent 
émigrés has failed. 

Nevertheless it must be said that insular ambivalence ultimately 
breaks out. For, in the last resort, Mr Ussher is not really concerned 
with the continental experience he recounts (he is concerned with 
some post-nonconformist interpretation of Lawrence). Though 
capable of perceiving even the subtlest implication of the Great 
Tradition, he is not sufficiently serious about it to follow it over — or 
into — the final ditch. He sheers away; and for good, For example, he 
can understand (what is usually misunderstood), and can recon- 
struct, the nature of the essential Hegelian passion for language: 


In his prose, the bewildering habits of the German language reach 
a climax; verbs split in half and re-combine as if charged with 
terrible life, propositions and particles heave and thrust like piston- 
rods; monosyllables conglomerate like globules of water into crashing 
cascades. And the language is the reflection of the content; Hegelian- 
ism is the very spirit of excessiveness. 


But notice how the stock-English response ‘bewildering’, here 
presented with the full sanction of the writer’s authority, interrupts 
the motion of our insight. Feel, likewise, how the effect of Mr 
Ussher’s otherwise rare comprehension of the extreme personal 
involvement implied on ontological philosophizing 


[The Sartrian disgust] is a disgust which implies a certain meta- 
physical humility, as of a small man in a crowd. (The fact that 
Sartre is personally small must not be overlooked !) 


is ruined by those coy parentheses and exclamation mark. 

Hence in his key section on Sartre (key, because Sartre, as 
novelist-philosopher, is the threshold to Lawrence) Mr. Ussher 
acclaims, in good English sixth-form-masterly terms, Sartre’s 
virtues of courage in the Resistance, the appeal to ‘the generation 
depressed by Pétain’s weary, and not quite honest, preachment of 
Travail, Famille, Patrie’, of his doctrine of man making himself 
and his own values. But he rejects summarily, from the outside, as 
pathological, the further doctrine which in fact enabled, and 
enables, Sartre and the others actually to write: the heroic création 
sans lendemain, création absurde. He ignores the strangeness of the 
Strange Defeat which constituted the climacteric of the whole 
business. When read carefully, what will no doubt become the most 
noted paragraph of the book — the peroration on Sartre’s ‘courage 
and gaiety’ — seems a little too much like a current Times leader, 
seems ‘not quite ingenuous’. 
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Mr Ussher’s general intention is perhaps epitomized by his 
remark on an incident relating to Jean Genet: 


... while one is heartily glad not to have been at the party, one 
can scarcely forbear to cheer. 


This touchline attitude is of a piece with John of Gaunt’s arche- 
typal indifference to ‘less happier lands’, or, not to mince words, 
with ‘F ——— you, Jack; I’m in board.’ Moreover, in Mr Ussher’s 
own interest, the traditional local categories of caution, soundness, 
sanity and so on are simply of another order from those presumed by 
his subject matter. Consequently, at the end of the book, the true 
necessity of the Journey is not finally clear; and not being finally 
clear, once one has left the persuasion of Mr Ussher’s prose it is not 
clear at all. In other words, the typical post-1789 continental 
intellectual experience has not, after all, been substantially mediated 
into the thick heads of the British — the only real wooden walls of 
England. For Mr Ussher it is a pity; for the British it could be 


a disaster. 
IAN WILLISON. 


THE SHAKESPEARE FIRST FOLIO: ITS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
AND TEXTUAL HISTORY. By W. W. Greg. (Clarendon Press, 


425.) 
Sir Walter Greg is one of the principal founders of modern textual 
scholarship; his work, together with that of A. W. Pollard and R. B. 
McKerrow, revolutionized our notions of Shakespeare’s text and 
prepared the way for the abundance of fruitful textual criticism on 
Shakespeare and on other Elizabethan and seventeenth century 
writers which has appeared in our time on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It all began, perhaps, with the foundation of the Bibliographical 
Society in 1892. In 1899, when he was twenty-four years old, Greg 
completed his List of English Plays written before 1643 and printed 
before 1700; this was published in 1900 and was followed by his 
edition of Henslowe’s Diary and of the Henslowe Papers. The 
profound knowledge of Elizabethan theatrical history which these 
and other studies brought him was joined with a searching curiosity 
about the way in which an Elizabethan author’s words were 
transferred from his original manuscript to the printed page. In 
his edition of Fletcher’s play, The Elder Brother, in 1905, Greg proved 
conclusively by a simple but ingenious bibliographical demonstra- 
tion which of the two quartos published in 1637 was the earlier. 
New standards of scholarship, accuracy and logical inquiry in 
textual matters were introduced. by him and by McKerrow in their 
editions, articles and reviews in the early years of this century. 
McKerrow’s great edition of Thomas Nashe (1904-10) became a 
model for later editors, while Greg’s devastating reviews of the 
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sloppy editorial work of slipshod scholars put an end once and for 
all to the genial but shoddy amateurism that had for so long 
characterized English scholarship in this field. In his famous and 
crushing review of Churton Collins’s edition of Robert Greene 
(Modern Language Review, 1, 238 ff.) in 1906 he sounded its death- 
knell: 


It is high time that it should be understood that so long as we 
entrust our old authors to arm-chair editors who are content with 
second-hand knowledge of textual sources, so long will English 
scholarship in England afford undesirable amusement to the learned 
world. 


Among the many achievements of this revolution was the estab- 
lishment of a new and sounder view of the First Folio edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays. This, the first collected edition of Shakespeare, 
appeared, as everybody knows, in 1623, seven years after Shake- 
speare’s death, sponsored and introduced by John Heminge and 
Henry Condell, two leading members of Shakespeare’s former 
acting company. The handsome and weighty volume contained 
thirty-six of the plays - all, that is, except Pericles. But from the 
beginnings of Shakespeare scholarship in the eighteenth century 
to the beginning of the present century the accuracy of its text and 
the integrity of its editors have been denied. Pessimism about the 
whole position of Shakespeare’s text was founded on a sentence in 
the Folio editors’ address ‘To the great Variety of Readers’. There 
they claimed that in this collected edition the plays were so presented 


as where (before) you were abus’d with diuerse stolne, and surreptitious 
copies, maimed, and deformed by the frauds and stealthes of inurious 
imposters, that expos’d them: euen those, are now offer’d to your 
view cur’d, and perfect of their limbes; and all the rest, absolute in 
their numbers, as he conceiued them. 


This was taken to mean that all the earlier editions of individual 
plays in quarto (nineteen plays, including Pericles, had appeared 
separately in quarto form between 1594 and 1623) were ‘maimed 
and deformed’. Further, when editors discovered, as they soon did, 
that the text of several of the plays in the Folio volume reprinted the 
text of earlier quartos, they assumed that Heminge and Condell 
were deliberately lying when they claimed to be presenting texts 
of the plays that were ‘cur’d, and perfect of their limbes’, and that 
therefore the text of both quartos and Folio was equally corrupt. 
Thus a tradition of textual pessimism developed, which made it an 
editor’s principal duty to emend ad lib. 

The tradition was based both on a misunderstanding of what 
Heminge and Condell said and on ignorance of the bibliographical 
facts. What they said was that some of the quarto texts were bad, 
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and for those texts they had substituted good texts in the Folio; the 
other plays — ‘all the rest’ — were printed ‘absolute in their numbers, 
as he (Shakespeare) conceiued them.’ It was Pollard’s great pioneer- 
ing work, Shakespeare’s Folios and Quartos, which appeared in 1909, 
that put scholars on the right lines with respect to the true state of 
both quarto and Folio texts. He first distinguished the ‘good 
quartos’ from the ‘bad quartos’, showing that the latter were a small 
proportion of the whole, that the pirating of corrupt texts had 
not been as widespread as used to be thought, that most of the 
quartos were published with the consent of the players from copies 
provided by them, and that the First Folio represented an honest 
and conscientious attempt to bring together the best texts available. 
Much detailed work by bibliographers and textual critics, careful 
study of methods of publishing and printing in Shakespeare’s day 
and of the organization of theatrical companies and of their relation 
to the government authorities on the one hand and the 
printers on the other, investigation of imprints, copyright, dramatic 
manuscripts, all helped to clarify and fill out the picture. Now, 
after fifty years of fruitful and fascinating activity by three genera- 
tions of scholars in Britain and America, Sir Walter Greg, in the 
noble work under review, sums up what we know about the Folio 
text of Shakespeare’s plays. 

It is all here: the story of the original publication of the Folio, 
reconstructed in the light of the best modern scholarship; a careful 
account of what we now know about the way in which Shake- 
speare’s manuscripts got into print; the story of the rehabilitation 
of the Folio and an analysis of the modern editor’s attitude to the 
Folio text; an examination of the different kinds of transcript on 
which the Folio text of a play might be based; a general survey of 
editorial problems presented by the Folio; a meticulous account, 
play by play, of what is now known or plausibly conjectured of the 
kind of manuscript that lies behind the printed text of each of 
Shakespeare’s plays; and a concluding chapter (based, with full 
acknowledgement, on the careful work of E. E. Willoughby) on the 
‘strange eventful history of the printing of the First Folio.’ The 
conclusions are of the highest interest. Eleven of the plays in the 
Folio were probably printed from Shakespeare’s ‘foul papers’ — i.e. 
his own original copy, written as he composed the play — or tran- 
scripts of them; these include Measure for Measure, Antony and 
Cleopatra, Coriolanus, The Winter’s Tale and The Tempest; while 
twenty-two of the thirty-six plays in the Folio ‘were printed there 
for the first time, at any rate in a reputable text, and in each 
instance from a playhouse manuscript.’ Thirteen Folio plays are 
printed from ‘good quartos’ which themselves were probably printed 
from the author’s foul papers. Altogether, the Folio editors, though 
they made mistakes, did a creditable job, and the text of Shake- 
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speare they gave us is closer to what he wrote than was for long 
realized. 

To the layman, the investigations of Greg and his colleagues and 
successors may seem tediously technical. But, apart from having the 
fascination of a detective story, they serve the great purpose of 
helping us to know what Shakespeare himself actually wrote. It is 
no use for the subtlest literary critic to analyse the style and imagery 
of Shakespeare if he does not know first that the text he has before 
him is truly Shakespeare’s. The establishment of the text of 
England’s greatest literary genius is surely one of the highest tasks a 
scholar can set himself, even though it is the literary critic, availing 
himself of the work of the bibliographical scholar, who has the last 
word. One other point: the relation between bibliography and 
criticism is sometimes closer than may be imagined. Willoughby’s 
brilliant work on the printing of the Folio showed, by irrefutable 
bibliographical evidence, how the printer was unable to get hold of 
the text of Troilus and Cressida, and went ahead without it, first 
leaving space enough to allow him to print and insert it later and 
then, despairing of coming to terms with the owner of its copyright, 
deciding to fill up that space with Timon of Athens. Then Troilus 
became available after all, after its original space had been used, 
and it was therefore printed and squeezed in at the head of the 
Tragedies. It used to be thought that the fact that this play appeared 
between the Comedies and the Tragedies in the Folio meant that 
the Folio editors recognized it as a ‘bitter comedy’ or a ‘problem 
play’, something that was neither comedy nor tragedy but partaking 
of the nature of both. Now that we know that its position in the Folio 
is due to its having become available late, after the Folio printer had 
despaired of being able to get it at all, it is clear that this pretty piece 
of reasoning must go; and the only shred of evidence that such a 
category as a ‘bitter comedy’ existed in the minds of Shakespeare’s 
fellows disappears. This fits in very neatly with recent critical 
revaluation of those plays — Measure for Measure, Troilus, All’s Well — 
that used to be set apart in this special category. 

DAVID DAICHES 


COLERIDGE AND SARA HUTCHINSON. By George Whalley. 
(Routledge. 215.) 

Sara Hutchinson’s own letters * told us a good deal about the 
country life of the middle classes in the early nineteenth century, 
a little about Wordsworth, Coleridge and their friends, and practi- 
cally nothing about Sara. A veil of discretion hides her from the 
reader’s gaze; one feels that it had been impressed on her in child- 
hood that a lady never talks about herself, and that she found it 


* Edited by Kathleen Coburn (Routledge). 
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easy to obey this prudent council. The little we know about her 
transpires from the letters and journals of her friends: she is plain 
and dumpy; intelligent in some way that is generally agreed on 
but never defined ; good (Coleridge summed up his first impressions: 
‘The woman is so good a woman that I have seldom indeed seen 
the like of her’); an amateur anthologist . . . rather negative quali- 
ties, it would seem, to appeal to Coleridge, whom one might 
imagine as preferring a more Gothic type of heroine. 

The poet’s love for ‘Asra’, has always been something of a 
mystery, both as regards the mere facts and the personality of his 
presumably platonic mistress. Mr Whalley has assembled all the 
available evidence in such a scholarly and graceful manner that it 
is a pleasure to follow him along this literary bye-way. He gives us a 
fairly continuous picture of ten years of miserable, frustrated and 
finally destructive passion, then allows us to draw our own con- 
clusions — a sensible proceeding which is not as common as it might 
be among writers who deal in literary research. 

Nothing in their letters, nor in the ‘Asra’ poems which Mr 
Whalley investigates in one section of his book, really explains 
what Coleridge saw in Sara, or Sara in Coleridge. Coleridge in- 
dulged in private rhapsodies which soar to mystic heights in which 
he contemplated, one cannot help feeling, himself rather than her. 


My love of [Asra] is not so much in my soul as my soul in it. It is 
my whole being wrapt into one Desire, all the Hopes and Fears, Joys 
and Sorrows, all the Powers, Vigor and Faculties of my own Spirit 
abridged into one perpetual inclination. To bid me not to love you 
were to bid me to annihilate myself. 


Sara’s replies to his letters were destroyed by some over-zealous 
guardian of her reputation, but one may suppose their tone was 
more matter-of-fact. She was well designed by nature to play the 
purely passive role allotted to her. Placid, practical, ready at all 
times to listen to her adorer’s poems or copy them in neat and 
legible handwriting, she seems to have been one of the fairly con- 
siderable band of not very attractive women who have been wor- 
shipped by men of genius for no apparent reason except that they 
possessed a sort of reflective surface in which their lovers could see 
their own mirrored image. 

Coleridge’s romantic and respectful devotion was flattering at 
first, especially to a spinster dedicated to other people’s literature, 
but it rapidly became a little overwhelming. He was soon com- 
plaining that Sara, instead of contentedly holding his hand in the 
twilight for hours on end, could not spend ten minutes ‘without a 
thought of going for at least five minutes out of ten’. She also believed 
it her duty to make him work, and this belief she shared with the 
whole of the Wordsworth-Southey clan. It is not hard to read 
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between the lines of Coleridge’s impassioned letters and journals. 
She was always scolding him, telling him to work harder, drink 
less, take more exercise and be, in general, more like Wordsworth. 
It was easy to convince poor Coleridge of his own inadequacy, 
though impossible to improve him. The only result of all this 
lecturing was to plunge him into a frenzy of self-pity and jealousy. 
He was convinced that if Sara did not entirely return his love, it 
was because she loved her brother-in-law (though of course in an 
entirely respectable, idealistic way). Indeed, it was perhaps this 
jealousy of Wordsworth that maintained Coleridge’s passion for so 
long at fever pitch. It was unbearable to him to think that she 
might prefer his friend, yet it seemed to him only natural that she 
should do so. ‘Is he not better, greater, more manly and altogether 
more attractive to any the purest woman?’ he asks himself bitterly 
in his Notebook. Apparently he was, for Sara, when the final rift 
came between the two friends, chose without hesitation to settle 
down for the rest of her life with William, Dorothy and Mary. 

One may wonder, reading the story of this foolish and tragic 
passion, how far Dorothy Wordsworth (who had her own reasons 
for being furious about the whole affair) was right when she wrote: 
‘His love for her was no more than a fanciful dream. . . .? Yet Mr 
Whalley brings added proof of the immense influence of Sara on 
Coleridge’s life and poetry. He seems to have been more or less 
unconscious of and uninterested in her as a personality. He wanted 
to love, to ‘worship in his beloved that final consummation produced 
in his own soul by the action of the Soul of the Beloved’, and it 
mattered very little what the woman who inspired him was really 
like. It would be unfair to say that Sara destroyed him, or even had 
any part in his destruction. She merely looked on, placid and 
regretful, while he destroyed himself. 

Crecity Mackwortu. 


SELECTED FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Translated by Marianne 
Moore. (Faber. ros. 6d.) 

In reading this selection from Miss Moore’s translation of the Fables, 
one senses something of the difficulties that must have arisen in the 
completion of the whole. The task in itself would have been enor- 
mous, but so basically diverse are the two poets that the translator’s 
attempt to achieve a unity of tone results in a marked feeling of 
strain. Miss Moore’s poems consist usually of free conversational 
developments in which the animal is spoken about but seldom 
speaks and in which the descriptive element is symbolically very 
important and very exact. She is elegant and witty, but she is 
crabbedly, and even self-consciously so. La Fontaine on the other 
hand follows a fairly rigid rhetorical structure, description matters 
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far less, his animals almost invariably talk. He wears his elegance 
with the utmost ease. Their methods and their tone are, in short, 
totally different. 

In rendering over La Fontaine’s natural elegance into her own 
mannered and descriptive style she works the following kinds of 
transformation: when La Fontaine’s oak says to the reed, 

- » mon front, au Caucase pareil, 
Non content d’arréter les rayons du soleil, 
Brave l’effort de la tempéte. 


Miss Moore adds the invention: 
- my parasol makes welcome shade each day 


And like the Caucasus need never sway, 
However it is buffeted. 


Again the fox who in the original seeks out the crow with the cheese 
in its beak — ‘Maitre renard, par l’odeur alléché,’ — becomes ‘Master 
Fox, whose pose suggested fragrance.’ Now there is something to be 
said for these inventions: the first achieves a witty play on the 
original, the second a touch of exactness in its own right. And Miss 
Moore’s freedom of handling produces a number of such felicities, 
but she goes too far. “Le serpent a deux parties / Du genre humain 
ennemies’, writes La Fontaine. ‘A serpent has mobility / Which can 
shatter intrepidity,’ transposes Miss Moore. And the arbitrariness 
shown here is, unfortunately, representative of the arbitrariness of 
these ‘translations’ as a whole. In an attempt to be herself at all 
costs Miss Moore takes the most irritating and unjustified liberties, 
so much so that one is frequently driven back to the French to 
discover the exact sense. ‘When fair, what brought you through ?’ 
the grasshopper asks the ant with an unintelligible quaintness which 
in French is just, ‘Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud ?’ La Fontaine’s 
crow, which simply opens its mouth to show off its voice, tries in 
Miss Moore’s version ‘to run a few scales / Risking trills and inter- 
vals’, There is scarcely one of these translations where similar 
interpolations do not occur. Furthermore, in trying to retain her 
own poised tones of knowing quaintness, Miss Moore blunders into 
a style where the plain statements of the original are teased out into 
metaphorical decoration, a style top-heavy with piles of latinate 
phraseology, sprinkled with an excess of clever half-rhymes and 
based on a metric which is rhythmically quite ambiguous. The 
rhythms are intended to approximate the original. What in fact 
occurs is that when La Fontaine expands into the broad rhythm of 
the alexandrine, Miss Moore expands also, but there is neither any 
rhythmic equivalent to the original nor frequently any perceptible 
control of the movement at all. Thus, where the wind uproots the 


oak, Celui de qui la téte au ciel était voisine, 


Et dont les pieds touchoient a l’empire des morts. 
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To Excite the Judgement Briefly 


Thus Francis Bacon (b. 1561). And thus The Journal of Education (b. 1859, re-b. 1955) announcing its aimin 
its opening editorial. Recent contributions include: 


A POOR LITTLE LONELY CHILD: D. J. ENRIGHT 


Her parents gad about, uneasily spreading culture. 

~ the lectures in "French, SG lehumeaedl into Japanese, and marks examination papers written in a sort 
o 

The father lectures on the impossibility of lectu: on literature, and having savaged his way through a hundred 
years of good literature, takes refuge at ek bad language. (April) 


THE TWILIGHT OF THE STEAM RADIO: JAMES REEVES 


The good teacher’s problem in relation to radio is not simple. It is not merel: uestion of training ee pils 
to listen to better programmes—‘World Theatre’ instead of the Saturday p! . andel instead of Suppé. 

It is bigger than that. It is the problem of helping pupils to free themselves from all the entanglements of mass 
entertainment. (April) 


IS LANGUAGE ENOUGH? PETER NEWMARK 


A poem of 's, like tee a political speech, may intend to convey a warm delighted love of children, 
but be alata ae precise and sentimental language which est no intimate contact with them. 
Control of the senses Sis = touchstone of sincerity; when the senses are aged, we have the FOE ea, 

or the preaching ratsonneur so ironically presented in Corneille’s great plays. (April) 


BOOKS IN LAPUTA: EDITORIAL 


The low opinion which the philoso i of Laputa had of words, the local education authorities appear to 
have of books. They show themselves honourably conscious of the need for establishing and refurbishing 
educational ‘plant’, buildings, playgrounds, desks, lavatories, visual aids, and exercise books—Things of 
every kind; and at the same time they seem very set on a very interesting ‘Scheme’ for abolishing all [Books] 
whatsoever; which we presume they urge ‘as a great Advantage in Point of Health as well as Brevity’ of 
Expenditure. (May) 


DR. SOPER ON DR. GRAHAM 


Forp: What would you say is the relevance of this movement to people engaged in education? 

Soper: I think it represents a great threat. Too much is being asked of people and too quickly. To attempt 
to mobilize in one mee' the actions and responses of an individual, to ask him to come to a final decision 
in his attitude to his belief, his eternity, and so on is far too much. (June) 


SCIENCE AND LIBERAL EDUCATION: JOHN PILLEY 


Students of science are still encouraged to misunderstand the nature both of the oan = they sate 
and of the sort of activity by which it is attained. They regard it as something in which human imaginatio: 
and judgement, human co-operation, to say nothing of language, have no part to play. There has thus aoe 
up, under the guise of a difference of educational principle, what is in effect a conflict between subjects and 
the vested interests of those representing them. 


BOY’S WEEKLIES SINCE ORWELL: E. W. HILDICK 


In sports tales, the snobbish contrast of dashing amateur with dour professional is now redundant . . . As one 
contemplates the spectacle of ‘All-Round Roughneck’ as he argues with the umpires, challenges spectators to 
fights and drinks his soup straight from uplifted plate, one begins to wonder which is worse; the sniff of an 
average gentleman or the belch of a brilliant player. (August) 





The Journal of Education 
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Miss Moore gives us, 

That thing of kingly height whose head had all but touched God’s 

throne — 

Who had shot his root to the threshold of Death’s door. 
which is neither verbally nor rhythmically adequate to the simple 
and magnificent effect of the original. One regrets that so intelli- 
gent a poet as Miss Moore should have been at times obliged by the 
difficulties of her undertaking to write verse not only unsuitable to 
the translation of La Fontaine but, with all its rhythmic uncertainty, 
so far from her own customary assurance. 
CHaARLEs TOMLINSON. 


MAJOR THOMPSON LIVES IN FRANCE. By Pierre Daninos, trans- 
lated by Robin Farn. (Jonathan Cape. gs. 6d.) 


This is a sprightly, intelligent book, which rehashes the usual jokes 
about the differences between the French and the English. The 
English know nothing about food, love or conversation; the French 
are ungovernable, they are full of bourgeois virtues and vices, they 
are peace-loving and militaristic, republicans yet enamoured of the 
English Royal Family, nationally hospitable yet secretive in their 
domestic life, etc. All this is quite good fun. The book, particularly 
in the original French, would make entertaining reading on a train 
journey; the effect in translation is of a soufflé gone rather sad, 
because many of the bright little verbal twists have become undone 
in the transfer from French to English. 

Having finished the book, one is astonished to realize that it 
might have been written twenty or thirty years ago. ‘Major Thomp- 
son’ is an amiable blimp, of a kind now well-nigh extinct. M. 
Daninos seems to know very little of the realities of contemporary 
English life. He repeats what he has read in the works of André 
Maurois and Paul Morand, and even then he does not seem to have 
got ali the details right. Whoever heard of an army officer who was 
keen on drinking tea and even had his own kettle in which to boil 
water for the brewing? And is it true that English women are so 
horsy and frigid, English conversation so non-existent and English 
food so bad? The picture of the French is more life-like, but even in 
describing them M. Daninos is curiously pre-war. He has a rather 
smug last chapter in which he says that the French believe in 
miracles and that the miracle usually happens. It didn’t in 1940, 
but M. Daninos does not mention 1940; he goes back to the Marne 
and Joan of Arc and writes as if the occupation, the torturings and 
collaboration had never taken place. It is perhaps wrong to spoil 
what is intended as a joke by remembering that the Gestapo was 
no joke, but it is also a pity that an intelligent man like M. Daninos 
should wittily, and in an old-fashioned way, merely scratch the 
surface of his subject. J. G. w. 
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THE SCOTSMAN 





‘THE SCOTSMAN is not provin- 

cial in its outlook or impact. It 
is a great national newspaper whose 
business it is to reflect the life of 
the nation, in word and picture, 
fully and faithfully. It is a Scottish 


institution. 


THE SCOTSMAN is international 
in its interests and its coverage of the 


International Festival is unsurpassed. 


A newspaper of quality and dis- 
tinction THE SCOTSMAN for 
fifty-two weeks of the year observes 
“Festival Standards” in the field of 


journalism. 
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No. 4 Crossword 


by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 


Noite to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong literary 
flavour: the clues will combine this flavour with the type of indication which 
treats a word in the solution as an aggregation of letters. Many answers will be 
proper names. Every clue will contain a reference, often literary, to some aspect 
of the whole word or words required: most clues, including all those to which the 
answers are at all recondite, will also contain further help, such as a reference to 
a word’s parts, to its letters, or to a second meaning. Anagrams, however, will be 
used more sparingly than in most crosswords. The aim is to make the puzzles 
difficult but fair, and te enable the solver to save himself research by ingenuity 
when allusions escape him or go outside his knowledge. Explanatory notes, with 
references, will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


As previously announced, this puzzle is the second of a Competition series of six 
(July-December). 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 

ill be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 

The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, August 22nd. The envelope 
should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to “Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 


[C.20.4] 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Modern novelist reveals crime in eclipse of the sun (5, 5) 

Eastern poet of love and ruin (4) 

Eliot’s scholar half wedded to Katharina’s sister met a tragic end on 
board ship (10) 

One of Thackeray’s shoemakers? (4) 

Sailor emperor, losing nought, got smitten under the fifth rib (5) 
Was it their impulse embodied in a perverse cross that made them 
chasten themselves? (9) 

He was shown up but might surely have whitewashed his crime (6) 
Pushkin’s Polish page — a page that kept bewilderment from Father (7) 
Bartimeus puts an X into ceremonial observance (7) 

Victorian editor of The Times got back his beer in the upshot (6) 

The pick of commending swains: Ophelia pictured herself as one (9) 
Jumbo gives Ali a tail (5) 

Jerry, the penman problem-child, a survivor of the Flood (4) 
Standfast’s author, getting involved with a little one, goes groupy (10) 
Lily exposes Dryden’s Lord Howard’s lack of finish (4) 

Furisconsulti Fudaei stultam dis miscent (10) 


CLUES DOWN 


To embrace an aquatic spirit of Arnold’s (6) 
He could blunt weapons with a look — a look with no love in it (5) 
Such were the ways of Thompson’s mind — see Byron cut short in 
yours (12) 

Bradley, a passionate schoolmaster, on whom the house depends (9) 
Member of the Gaiety chorus who concealed armed men in barrels (5) 
Riviera resort’s Greek god, whose wife captivated Louis XIV (9) 
Dolly marries Robert Fordyce: the difficulty is the canon (8) 
One of the Sussex four — suggestive of stopper of one in three (12) 
Where the Dean’s Protestants cracked their eggs (6, 3) 

You’ll find me here with 500 chaps acting badly, as Wilkes might have 
said! (9) 

Greenup is an unhappy knight, given a rope by Despair (8) 

‘Anon he finds [old grandsire] striking too short at ? (6) 

I insist on payment by a protectress of golden apples (5) 

Katherine’s short story — ignorance, maybe (5) 
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NOTES 


across — 1. Twelfth Night ii. 
3: queue, bus. 5. Mandalay: thee, 
baw(bee). 9. Yeats, Lake Isle. 10. 
Gale, n. 11. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
The Maid’s Tragedy: end, ave. 
12. V. Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway. 13. 
‘Doctor Foster went to Gloster.’ 
15. Mids. Night’s Dream v. I. 
18. Elia: Farewell to Tobacco. 20. 
Samuel Lover, Handy Andy: ana- 
gram. 23. Bleak House. 24. ‘M.S. of 
Reformation’: anagram. 26. Lady 
C. Keppel, Robin A.: ad., air. 
27. Blunden: Morgan, Reflections In 
A Mirror: tho’, a sin in me. 28. 
Disraeli: lot, hair. 29. massé stroke 
in billiards. 


DOWN — 1. Barchester Towers. 2. 
Plotinus. 3. Forsyte Saga: Boney. 
4. S. Harker. 5. Trelaw (Walter), 
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Ney: Treasure Island. 6. leg, ens. 
7. Tasso, jerusalem Delivered. 8. 
Peter Pan: like Wends. 16. Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion. 19. Legend 
of Montrose: mort, Ida. 21. Little © 
Nell. 22. art, spa. 23. The Sign of | 
Four. 25. Stella Gibbons, Cold 

Comfort Farm. 
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